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RABELAIS AND SHAKSPEARE. 

I think I saw it lately questioned in “ N. & Q.” 
whether the influence of Rabelais was to be traced 
in Shakspeare, and that it was answered in the 
fegative. I have been reading Sentences et Proverbes 
du Talmud et du Midrasch, par Moise Schuhl, 
Rabbin, Officier d’ Académie, 1878. The purport of 
this work is to give passages out of the Talmud and 
correspondences ancient and modern. On coming 
toa proverb on the intercommunion of all things, 
that all the members of the body were necessary 
to each other, reference is made to Rabelais, liv. iii. 
ch, iii, On turning to it the remembrance of 
Bhakspeare in Timon of Athens came to mind. 
Rabelais makes Panurge praise the debtors and 
borrowers, or rather might be said borrowers and 
lenders. Changed into thieves and thieved, have 
We not the same things said by the Timon of Shak- 

re? Chap. iii. is long, and the same subject, in 
same manner and to the same extent, is carried 
Oin chap. iv. In chap. iii. Panurge says :— 

* Well, to go yet further on, and possibly worse in your 
@ncecit, may St. Babolin, the good saint, snatch me if 
Thave not all my lifetime held debt to be as a union 
@ conjunction of the heavens with the earth, and the 
Whole cement whereby the race of mankind is kept to- 
Gether; yea, of such virtue and efficacy that I eay the 





whole progeny of Adam would perish without it. There- 
fore’perhaps I do not think amiss when I repute it to be 
the great soul of the universe, which, according to 
the opinion of the Academics, vivifieth all manner of 
things,” &c, 

Panurge says : “Suppose a world without debtors 
and creditors, that is to say, a world without debts.” 
He goes on enumerating what would happen amongst 
the gods and constellations, who are maintained, he 
says, by lending to and borrowing from each other, 
and then, dropping the representation by divinities, 
he says :— 

“The moon will remain bloody and obscure: for to 
what end should the sun impart unto her any of his light? 
He owed her nothing. Nor yet will the sun shine upon 
the earth, nor the stars send down any good influence, 
because the terrestrial globe hath desisted from sending 
up their wonted nourishment by vapours and exhalations, 
wherewith Heraclitus said, the Stoics proved, Cicero main- 
tained, they were cherished and alimented. 

“ There would likewise be in such a world no manner 
of symbolization, alternation, or transmutation amongst 
the elements; for the one will not esteem itself obliged 
to the other, as having borrowed nothing at all from it. 
Earth then will not become water; water will! not be 
changed into air; of air will be made no fire, and fire 
will afford no heat unto the earth,” &c. 

And what is a curious coincidence between 
Rabelais and Shakspeare, and would suggest at 
least that they might have had some common 
source, if Shakspeare did not take from Rabelais, 
is that a little further on Rabelais mentions 
“Timon the Athenian, the hater of mankind.” 
Act iv. sc. 3, Timon says to Alcibiades :— 

“Tam Misanthropos, and hate mankind.... 
Alcib. How came the noble Timon to this change ? 
Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give : 

But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 

There were no suns to borrow of.” 

The speech of Timon to the banditti is most to 
the purpose, where he gives gold to thieves and 
tells them to practise robbery as all professions do 
and nature shows :— 

“T’ll example you with thievery : 
The sun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea; the moon's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 
The sea’s a thief, whoze liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears: the earth's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement. Each thing's a thief.” 

The whole of the two chapters should be read 

to see the likenesses between the authors. In 

Rabelais there is constant allusion to the man the 
microcosm, which is in Shakspeare, Coriolanus, 
Act ii. sc. 1, “The map of my microcosm.” The 
introduction of Collier to Timon mentions many 
sources from whence Shakspeare may have drawn 
his play, Plutarch, Lucian, &c. Collier says that 
the story of Timon greatly attracted the attention 
of the sixteenth century, and there was a play of 
Timon before that of Shukspeare. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of Sept. 2, 1879, says, 
“ Rabelais was introduced to the English public at 
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an early date ; a version of the history of Gar- 
gantua appeared not many years after the author’s 
death.” Shakspeare, therefore, had probably seen 
it. W. J. Brrca. 


JOHN GILPIN’S SECOND HOLIDAY. 
(Concluded from p. 162 ) 


My former paper left John Gilpin and his 
family disconcerted by the brutal practical jokes 
of some century-ago “’Arry,” whose selfish and 
vulgar obtrusiveness has done much to lower our 
national reputation among foreigners in times past 
and present. Not only is the harmless citizen 
insulted by splashing and ridiculing him, but the 
lives of his daughters and wife are endangered by 
the strangers mischievously bumping against his 
boat in mid-stream. But who ever expects con- 
sideration for others from the London street cad ? 
His choice of language and of amusements illus- 
trates only one part of the Darwinian hypothesis as 
to our ancestry (not “ from the angels”), and by no 
means proves “the survival of the fittest.” Here is 
the ballad :— 

| Part Second. | 
When Mistress Gilpin thought his hat 
Most certainly was gone ; 
She whisper'd to him, “ Pray take care, 
Your perriwig keep on. 


“I fear, my deur, you may take cold ;” 
But other thought had he : 

So he secur'’d it with both hands, 
Which else away might flee. 


For loss of hat and wig before, 
Came fresh into his mind, 

When he the race did run to Ware, 
“ And left the world behind.” 


But patient still, yet full of fear 
That matters might go worse, 
And make the water prove as bad 

As formerly the horse : 


He only to the sneerers said, 

“T let you have your way, 
Another time it may be mine, 

* Each dog must have his day.’” 


So on he went, and on went they, 
’Till coming near the shore, 

Well pleas’d was Gilpin to behold 
His hat was there before. 


The boats push'd in from every part, 
And try’d which first should land ; 
But glad was he the hat to see 
So near unto his hand. 


He snatch'd it up with all his might, 
And eke with joy and glee, 

Then bowing of his head, he said, 
“ You ’re welcome, Sir, to me.” 


Then getting all upon dry land, 

He to his wife did say, 
“ My other hat, you know, my dear, 
Was carried quite away. 





* But this, more honest, comes again, 
And, when I get him home, 

I'l! keep him safe within a box, 
That he no more shall roam.” 


Beneath his arm his hat he plac'd, 
You'll guess the reason whiy, 

In hopes, before he came away, 
Again it might be dry. 

And in this state they march’d along, 
Unto the garden gay, 

Where he was vex'd to find he had 
Four shillings there to pay. 


Yet scarcely had he pass'd the door, 
And to the place got in, 

When “ Here’s John Gilpin” all did roar, 
And all did laugh and grin. 


The ladies, with the beaus and wits, 
Came crouding all around, 

And cried “ John Gilpin, is it you, 
Pray, whither are you bound?” 


John answer'd not, but with his wife 
And daughters went along, 

To listen to the musick sweet, 
And hear a pretty song. 

“©, charming!” cried the Misses both, 
“Do, Mama, Papa, hark; 

I'm sure, U dear! that thrilling voice 
Is sweeter than the lark.’ 

“ Aye, aye,” cry'd Gilpin, “it will do, 
*Tis very fine, in brief, 

But I should like much more to hear, 
Britannia, or roast beef.”* 

Then turning round, the trees he view'd, 
With orchestra so fine, 

The waiters running here, and there, 
With chickens, ham, and wine. 


But as he turn’d too suddenly, 
’Tis sad the tale to tell, 

Against a wuiter’s hand he struck, 
And down a bottle fell. 


All in a stream the wine it flowd, 
Which gave to him much pain ; 

Yet he for it was fore'd to pay, 
And it was dear Champagne. 


He thought it hard to psy for that 
Which he did never taste ; 

His frugal wife was not well p!eas'd 
To see it run to waste. 


“Such accidents,” says she, “ my dear, 
Will happen, you do know ; 

But never mind it, we must have 
Some wine before we go.” 


His daughters, as the story tells, 
Thought ham, and chick, right fit, 

Because their appetites now serv'd 
To pick a little bit. 


At this John Gilpin bent his brow, 
His lady cried, “‘ My dear, 

Pray let us do as others do, 
Since we are now come here.” 


* That is, he preferred either Rule Britannia (which 
was first sung in James Thomson and David Malloch’s 
Alfred, 1740), or The Roast Beef of Old England: the 
cantata, by Theophilus Forest, became popular about 
1765. 
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The wine, the ham, the chick was brought, 


With tarts and cheese-cakes too ; 
Cn ev'ry thing he comments made, 


also avoid the spendthrift’s career. In the golden 
mean lies our safety. J. W. Exssworrtn. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 








And carefully did view. 

“ What ! two-and-sixpence for a chick,” 

che ways mg Ls FS TITLE LIST OF CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH 
A pot of Trueman’s beer. PLAYS, 

The wine was Port, and he survey'd Thirty-six catalogues of plays and nine other 
The bottle in each part, catalogues partly of plays are described below in 

And cried, “I'm sure it wants three gills the order of their age. Except when otherwise 
To make a little quart.” noted, the descriptions were written when the 

He eat and grumbl'd all the while, work described was before me. Some of the 
He grumbl’d, yet he paid ; British Museum Library copies have copious MS. 

For still to pay was Gilpin’s way, notes, Perhaps the editor will permit the unusual 
By ev'ry one 'tis suid, course of heading the list with a name index. 

A Coach was call'd, which griev'd him sore, Such index will be a sort of bill of the play, and 
And so they went away ; will enable readers readily to find if a particular 

But Gilpin thought he ne’er wou'd have catalogue be, or be not, in the list. I use the 
Another holiday. word date below in place of the uncomfortable 

Now let us sing, long live the King, word chronological, Will readers assist in per- 
And Gilpin! long live he: fecting the list ? 

To Vaux-hall shou'd he go again, Baker (D. E.), 1764, 1782, 1812. Baldwin (R.), 1752- 
May I be there to see. | Barker (J.), 1801, 1803, 1806, 1814. Becket (T.), 1764- 


fLonpon: Printed July 2, 1785, For E. Tringham, | Bellamy (B. P.),1834. Brook (N.),1661. Chetwood (W. R.), 
No. 36, Hosier-lane, West-Smithfield, and Enter'd at | 1750, 1752. Cibber (C.), 1756. Collier (J. P.), 1834. 
Stationers Hall. | | Corneille (P.), 1671. Cox (N.), 1680. Coxeter (T.), 1764. 

. . Cundee (J.), 1802, 1805. Dodsley (R. and J.), 1756. 

Of course, no one could expect the continuation Dunlap (W.), 1832, 1833. Egerton (T. ana J.), 1786, 1787, 
to be equal to William Cowper’s own delicious | 1788, Feales(W.), 1732. Forster (J.), 1876. Forster (R.), 
experiment in verse. But I think the anonymous | 1806. G. (T.), 1656. Goffe (T.), 1656, _ Halliwell- 
author of the Second Holiday for John Gilpin need | Phillipps (J. 0.), wor Hazlitt (W. C.), 1867. Heber (R.), 
not have shown the London citizen quite so miserly | }8%4- —— 1719 yl po gag 5 he + (R.), 
r ena rehies on whitalnn Wi hall Gard ~ | 1868. J. (G.), 719-20, 723. Jacob (G.), 1715 20, 1723. 
in his expe nditure when visiting Vauxhall Gardens | Jones (S.), 1812. King (T.), 1806, 1815. Kirkman (F.), 
with his family. No one likes to have his pocket | 1661, 1671. Lacy (T. H.),1864. Langbaine ((.), 1688,1691, 
picked, as Sir John Falstaff remonstrated, when he | 1699. Mears (W.), 1713, 1715, 1718, 1726. Mottley (J.), 
“takes his pleasure at his inn.” Bat a mean | 1747. Oldfield (A.), _ Oulton (W. C.), 1801, — 
haggling over the bill, and a constant endeavour to Oxinden (H.), 166 - Pe T.), 1834. Pearson (T.), 17% - 
« 2p ibang $ : + sight. eit? Reed (I.), 1782, 1812. Rees (J.), 1845. Richardson (—), 

do the thing cheap,” is not a pretty sight, either | }779 * Whincop (T.), 1747. | Wilson (P.), 1750, 1752. 
at home or abroad, whether in 1785 or 1879. No| Wright (R.), 1787. 
enjoyment of “ pleasure and relaxation ’ is possible | The careless shepherdess, A trazi-comedy...written 
with such grumbling and huxtering. While we | by T{homas] Gfoffe], Mr. of Arts.... With an alphabetical 
laugh at the misadventures and enforced outlay, | catalogue of all such plays that ever were printed. 
let us also profit by the incidental portraiture of | London, printed fer, Richard 4 aan eo Ley... 
the steady-going industry and frugality of earlier | SCSS. 200. DD. SAINTS. Foe BUG Tie MA, WH Gems 
y ae Forty thee . oe , ly authors’ names; about 500 titles. 
ays. Forty years ago we possessed, nationally, | MS. _commonplace book of Henry Oxinden, of Bar- 
few holidays ; nowadays we have too many. John! ham, Kent. Without title-page. Paper, about 1647-60. 
Bull slaved incessantly at his tasks ; now he idles | Folio. Contains a list of 122 printed English plays (short 
too often. Our townsfolks are perpetually “ going | titles, not arranged) in the possession of H. O., and 
on the loose.” m iking excursions, claiming pro- | bound in six volumes; date of latest included play, 1660. 


henentl f’ bank ’ ae In the library of the late Henry Huth. In the forth- 
ongation of bank-holidays, and wearying them- coming catalogue of the library of H, Huth this list of 


selves in hot haste with the pursuit of pleasure. | plays is likely to be printed at length. 
If the John Gilpins of a century gone by were con- Tom Tyler and his wife. An excellent old play, as it 
fined too closely to the counter and the desk, our | Tor — = acted about — years >. 
present buyers and sellers seem to have rushed canene en SPs teapenten yt 
to an extreme of liberty. Although “all work | printed in the year 1661. 4to. black-letter. The play 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” he is a more | A—D 2, in fours; the catalogue, A—B, in fours. The 
useful person, and generally a happier one, than | catalogue bas no regular title-page, but opens with 
he will become under the superabundant holiday | the following descriptive heading in nine lines :— 
system. “All play and no work” brings con- | A true, perfect, and exact catalogue of all the comedies, 
fidi f -ssaag Alpen, Maaaaae _ oS tragedies, tragi-comedies, pastorals, masques and inter- 

ing friends to ruin. Wise men may profit by | ludes, that were ever yet printed and published, till this 
the warning of John Gilpin’s second holiday, and | present year 1661, all which you may either buy ors> 

' 
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at the several shops of Nath. Brook at the Angel in 
Cornhill; Francis Kirkman at the John Fletchers Head, 
on the back-side of St. Clements; Tho. Johnson at the 
Golden Key in St. Pauls Churchyard; and Henry Marsh 
at the Princes Arms in Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street. 
1661. Abe play title list, with authors’ names. No 
earlier edition of “ Tom Tyler” is now known. 

Tom Tyler and his wife. An excellent old play, as it 
was printed and acted about a hundred years ago. The 
second impression. London, printed in che year 1661. 
4to. black-letter. The play, A—D2, in fours; the 
catalogue “of all the plays that are printed,” three 
leaves. For particulars of the last three entries [ am 
indebted to Mr. F. 8. Ellis. The only copy of the “ Tom 
Tyler” eight-leaf catalogue that I have seen had been 
separated from the play and bound by itself. 

Nicomede. A tragi-comedy, translated out of the 
French of Monsieur [Pierre] Corneille, by John Dancer. 
As it was acted at the Theatre Royal, in Dublin. To- 
gether with an exact catalogue of all the English stage 


lays printed, till this present year 1671. Licenced 
ec, 16, 1670. Roger L'estrange, London, printed for 
Francis Kirkman...1671. 4to. pp. 4+56+:6. The list 


title is :—A true, perfect, and exact catalogue of all the 
comedies, tragedies, tragi-comedies, pastorals, masques, 
and interludes, that were ever yet printed and published 
till this present year 1671, all which you may either buy 
or sell at the shop of Francis Kirkman, in Thames Street, 
over against the Custom House, London. 807 play titles, 
grouped by their initials, the groups in abc order, but 
not the play titles. F. K. writes :—‘‘ I have seen them all 
within ten, and now have them all by me within thirty.” 

An exact catalogue of all the comedies, tragedies, tragi- 
comedies, operas, masks, pastorals and interludes that 
were ever yet printed and published. till this present 
year 1680....0xon, printed by L. Lichfield...for Nicholas 
Cox, anno Dom. 1680. 4to. pp. 2+16. Abe play title 
list to 1675, with authors’ names. Abc play title list 
from 1675 to 1680, with authors’ names. 

Momus triumphans: or, the plagiaries of the English 
stage; expos d in a catalogue of all the comedies, tragi- 
comedie', masques, tragedies, opera’s, pastorals, inter- 
ludes, &c., both ancient and modern, that were ever yet 
printed in English. The names of their known and 
supposed authors, Their several volumes and editions: 
with an account of the various originals, as well English, 
French, and Italian, as Greek and Latine; from whence 
most of them have stole their plots. By Gerard Lang- 
baine [the younger], Esq. [Quotation.] London, printed 
for N. C. and...sold by Sam. Holford....1688. 4to. pp. 
(16)+32+(8). Abe authors’ name list, with play titles, 
sizes of editions, plot sources. Index: abc play title list. 

An account of the English dramatick poets. Or, some 
observations and remarks on the lives and writings of 
all those that have publish’d either comedies, tragedies, 
tragi-comedies, pastorals, masques, interludes, farces, 
or opera’s in the English tongue. By Gerard Langbaine 

the younger]. Oxford, printed by L. L. for George 

est and Henry Clements. An. Dom. 1691. 8vo. pp. 
(16)+556+ (36). Abe authors’ name list, with life notes, 
play titles, place, date and size of editions, places of first 
performance, source of plots. Indexes: abc authors’ 
nain¢ list ; abe play title list, 

The lives and characters of the English dramatic poets. 
Also an exact account of all the plays that were ever yet 
printed in the English tongue; their double titles, the 
places where acted, the dates when printed, and the 
persons to whom dedicated ; with remarks and observa- 
tions on most of the said plays. First begun by Mr. 
Langbain[e, the younger]: improv'd and continued down 
to this time, by a careful hand [Charles Gildon]. London, 


Also issued with another title-leaf, differing thus:— 
London, printed for William Turner...1699. 8vo, pp, 
(16) +182+(16)+inserted leaf *151. Abc authors’ name 
list, with life notes, play titles, plot sources, dates and 
sizes of editions. Indexes: abc authors’ name list; abe 
play title list. 

A true and exact catalogue of all the plays that were 
ever yet printed in the Enylish tongue; with the authors 
names against each pluy (alphabetically digested) and 
continued down to October, 1713. Printed for W. Mears 
at the Lamb without Temple Bar. 1713. Where may be 
had a great variety of plays. [The list begins close 
under the above ten lines.] 4to. pp. 16. Abe play title 
list, with some authors’ names. 

Continuation of the following [W. Mears’s October, 
1713] catalogue of plays to October, 1715. To which 
[ October, 1713, catalogue} is prefix’d [that is. on the 
back of this leaf] a catalogue of plays, printed in 12mo. 
with a neat E’ziver letter. Sold by W. Mears at the 
Lamb without Temple Bar. Of whom may be had above 
five hundred several sorts of plays, in4to and 12mo. [The 
list begins close under the above six lines.}] 4to. one leaf, 
Two abe play title lists. 

[A compleat catalogue of all the plays that were ever 
yet printed in the English language. London, W. Mears. 
1718.] 12mo. pp. 96. Abe authors’ name list, with play 
titles and dates. Abc play title list, with authors’ names, 
British Museum copy, 641. f. 18/1, lacks title-leaf, and 
has an appendix, printed 1726, bound with it; the date 
is wrongly supplied in the catalogue entry as 1726. 

The poetical register ; or, the lives and characters of 
the English dramatic poets. With an account of their 
writings....London, printed for E. Cur/l...1719. 8vo, 
pp. (2)+8+(12)+431+(22), 6 plates. Dedication sub- 
scribed G. J. By Giles Jacob. Abc authors’ name list, 
with play titles and dates. 

An historical account of the lives and writings of our 
most considerable English poets, whether epick, lyrick, 
elegiack, epigramatists. ... London, printed for E. Curll... 
1720. Svo. pp. 26+(8)+328+ (8), 8 plates. Dedication 
subscribed G. J. By Giles Jacob. The first sentence 
of the preface treats this work as a second volume of The 
Poetical Register, 1719 

The poetical register : or, the lives and characters of 
all the English poets. With an account of their writings. 
London, printed and sold by A. Bettesworth...[and 
others}. 1723. 2 vols. Svo. 1. pp. (2)+8+(12)4+444+ 
(20), 6 plates ; IT. pp. 26+(8)+328+(8), 9] lates. Dedi- 
cation subscribed G.J. By Giles Jacob. Vol. I. Dra- 
matic poets, Abe authors’ name list, with play titles 
and dates. 

A compleat catalogue of all the plays that were ever 
yet printed in the English language. Containing the 
dates and number of playes written by every particular 
author: an account of what plays were acted with ap- 
plause, and of those which were never acted ; and also 
the authors now living. In two separate »lphabets. 
Continued to the present year, 1726. The second edition. 
London, printed for W. Mears, at the Lamb without 
Temple Bar. y og Price one shilling stitch’d. 
12mo. pp. 104. Abe authors’ name list to June, 1718, 
with play titles and dates. Abc play title list to June, 
1718, with authors’ names. Appendix: Abe play title 
list, 1718 to 1726, with authors’ names. This is the 1718 
edition, with the title-leaf and last leaf (pp. 95-6) sup- 
pressed; with a new title-leaf; with pp. 956 reprinted 
with a device and catchword in place of a line and the 
word Finis ; and with an appendix, pp. 97-104, added. 


Frep. W. Foster. 
45, Beaufort Street, 8.W. 





printed for Tho, Leigh...and William Turner...[ 1699). 





(To be continued.) 
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“Taesavrus Eprstoticus CaLvINIaANnvs.”— 
Having lately had occasion to turn over the 3,941 
letters which have as yet been printed of this 
work, I cordially recommend it as worthy to rank 
with Strype and the best-edited works of the 
Parker Society and with Mr. Laing’s edition of 
Knox. The title gives no adequate conception of 
the store of valuable material for history, English 
history too, that is here collected, and on the 
whole admirably edited. I noticed a few faults, of 
which I remember, and will specify, three, and 
hope that the editors (Professors Baum, Cunitz, 
and Reuss, of Strasbourg) will accept the corrections 
as an evidence of gratitude for much instruction. 
(I should say that the volumes are included in 
Calvint Opera Omnia, and form part of the 
Corpus Reformatorum, published at Brunswick by 
Schwetschke in 4to. The last volume published 
is the tenth of the Thesaurus, the nineteenth of 
Calvin, the forty-seventh of the Corpus, and it 
appeared this year.) The first erratum is a very 
common one in foreign books, “ Cantabrigia” for 
Cantuaria, Cambridge for Canterbury. The second 
is one which a student of Porson or of Cobet would 
detect at a glance, for it arises from the common 
confusion of M and AA, so well known in dAAd 
for dua, in dAAws ye zws, all but universal for 
dos ye tws. Your late learned correspondent 
the Rev. Richard Shilleto corrected, in a paper 
published after his death, MIA in one place into 
“AAIA, in another into AAIA. But to our text. 
In epist. 2334, a satirical copy of elegiacs by 
Joannes Molanus, we read :— 


“ Denique quod vellas si deest tibi, ri pe ceavroy" 
De pulmone avias, Westphale, velle tuas,” 


Here we have a tribrach in the fifth place, making 
neither rhyme nor reason. The editors mend 
neither by suggesting pj for we (amphibrach in 
fifth place). The couplet is an adaptation of a 
well-known line of Persius, and we must read 
TIAAE (=the Lat. velle) for TI ME. 

An error of omission I record in a separate note 
(under “ Thomas Broke.”). 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


_ P.S.—The eleventh (concluding) volume has 
just been issued. It brings up the number of 
letters to 4,271, a wonderful evidence of the extent 
of the great reformer’s influence, the “ long hands” 
of this king of men. The volume contains three 
indexes, of writers, of recipients, and of first lines. 
It is to be hoped that an index nominum et rerum 
will follow in due course. In a letter from Bp. 

ndal to Zanchius (reprinted from Zanchii 
Opera, viii. (2) 140) Fulham Palace has undergone 
& metamorphosis (epist. 4010): “Ex suburbano 
meo Tubalmiensi ad ripam Thamensis.” Read 


Pulhamiensi and Thamesis. 








Taomas Baoxe.—William Quick, writing to 
Culvin at the end of 1549, says that he has with 
him two sons of Mr. Thomas Broke, who had 
translated some of Calvin’s books into Latin. The 
editors of the Brunswick Thesaurus Epistolicus 
Calvinianus (epist. 1333) cannot identify this 
translator. Yet he appears in Watt (under 
“Broke” and “Calvin”) and in the indexes to 
Strype and to the Parker Society’s works. Perhaps 
some reader acquainted with the history of Kent 
may tell us more about him. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


“Tue onE” anp “Tae otner.”—When will 
the writers of our day agree to uniformity in the 
use of these terms? I hazard the assertion that 
without exception the great writers of the 
Augustan era of English literatare used “the one” 
as synonymous with “the latter,” and “the other” 
as synonymous with “the former,” of any two 
subjects referred to. In our day, even among good 
writers, this usage is so frequently departed from, 
and what I must call a perverse reversion of the 
terms is so much in vogue, that, whenever they 
occur, one has to read the passage at least twice in 
order to make sure that he does not make his 
author say the very opposite to what he means. 
E.q., to-day I was reading Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
masterly sketch of Thackeray in Mr. Morley’s 
interesting series. At p. 166 I came on the 
passage :— 

“ Sterne was a humourist and employed his pen in that 

line, if ever a writer did so, and so was Goldsmith. Of 
the excellence and largeness of the disposition of the one, 
and the meanness and littleness of the other, it is not 
necessary that I should here say much,” 
Mr. Trollope, as was to be expected of him, keeps 
to the lines of his great predecessors. Well, while 
I was reading that very passage the Scotsman came 
in, and I laid down the book to glance over the 
newspaper. There, in an otherwise well-written 
review of Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dia- 
lect, by W. Barnes, I read as follows :— 

«* Alongside one of Mr. Barnes's Dorset milkmaids the 
conventional shepherdess of Shenstone or Gay looks 
almost idiotic. The one is drawn from life, the other 
from a lay figure—or, rather, the one is a living, laugh- 
ing piece of flesh and blood, while the other is a kind of 
poet’s dummy, ready at hand for the fitting on of meta- 
phorical millinery.” 

Any one construing this passage by strict gram- 
matical rule would make the writer praise where 
he meant to dispraise, and vice versd. 

“N. & Q.” often fights a good fight in defence 
of good English. Pray take “the one” and “ the 
other” under your care, and do not allow them to 
wander about like two Dromios, leaving us in 
uncertainty which is which. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
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Jerpay’s Recotiections or TURNERELLI.— 
The following extract from the Autobiography of 
William Jerdan, p. 118, may be of “interest in 
connexion with Turnerelli :— 

“ Another of the episodes of the year was a visit to 
Windsor to participate in the jubilee rejoicings com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of the reign of King 
George the Third. I was accompanied by Turnerelli, 
the sculptor, to whom his Majesty sat for his bust, touch- 
ing which I may relate an anecdote, characteristic enough 
of the manner and astuteness of the sovereign. Sitting 
one morning, he abruptly asked, ‘ What's your name?’ 
*Turnerelli, sir,’ replied the artist, with a proper in- 
clination of his head. ‘Oh, aye, aye, so it is,’ rejoined 
the monarch ; ‘ Turnerelli, Turnerelli—elli, elli, that is 
Turner, and the elli, elli, elli, to make the geese follow 
you.’” 

C. S$. 

Tre Roya Sicnature.—When visiting the 
Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore, in Italy, lately, I 
examined the visitors’ book kept at the chateau, 
and found the royal signature thus: “ Victoria 
R., L., Countess of Balmoral.” As this is the first 
time I have seen the new title “ Imperatrix ” (re- 
presented by “I.”) used, I think it may interest 
your readers to know the present form of signature 
adopte2 out of England by the Queen. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Bacon (A pothegmes, No. 84) gives the following 
story about Thomas Seckford, founder of the 
hospital in Woodbridge and otherwise its great 
benefactor — 


“Sackford, master of the requests to Queen Elizabeth, 
had diverse times moved for audience and been put off. 
At last he came to the queen in a progress, and had on 
a new pair of boots. When he came in the queen said 
to him, ‘Fy, sloven, thy new boots stink.” ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, ‘it is not my new boots that stink, but it is the 
stale bills that I have kept so long.’” 





himself on the stage, pale as a tallow-chandler with the 
triumph of genius.”—V ol. i. p. 76. 

Surely dramatic bathos could furnish no lower 
deep. A Mancnester Pytuacoreay, 


A Beetie’s Toms.—A relative of mine, while 
recently cutting a loaf of bread, found embedded 
in it a beetle, A small portion of the loaf with 
the insect in it was cut out entire, and after 
a lapse of about five minutes the beetle began to 
crawl out, apparently none the worse for its incar- 
ceration. It is, of course, well known that beetles 
are fond of warmth, but I should not have thought 
that one would have so comfortably survived some 
hours spent in a living tomb, escaping the danger 
of being crushed to death in the making of the 
bread and subsequently the risk of being killed 
either by suffocation or the heat of the oven. 

GesE. 

Brighton. 


“Grimty,” an Apsective.—The Saturday 
Review, August 23, says: “Had Miss Mathers 
ever learnt English grammar she would scarcely 
have spoilt the paragraph that comes just before 
the Eozoon by using an adverb as if it were an 
adjective.” “Simple, beautiful and grimly by 
turns,” she writes. The reviewer forgets the frag- 
ment of a ballad quoted in Fletcher's Knight of 
the Burning Pestle. It is impossible for one who 
heard it when a child to forget its terror :— 

“ When it was grown to dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 
In came Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's feet.” 
Mallet’s ballad is founded on this. W. G. 

Weatner TELEGRAMS FROM THE OFFICE OF 

tue “ New York Heracp.”—In the course of 





I quote the above because it is not improbable 
that it is the source of the incident in Kenilworth 
where Elizabeth chides Tressilian thus : “ We for- | 
give your audacity and your uncleansed boots 
withal, which have well-nigh overpowered my 
Lord of Leicester’s perfumes.” 

H. C. Detevinene. 

Woodbridge Grammar School. 


A Dramatic Currosiry.—In the Journal of a 
Residence in Portugal, by a Lady (London, 1847), 
there is this funny account :— 

“Our English friends were much amused with the 
new tragedy, or melodrame, right merry and tragical, of 
The Twelve of England, in which twelve English ladies, 
who have been slandered by twelve English knights, are 
championed by twelve Portuguese knights, none of their 
own countrymen daring to fight for them. The trelve 
Englishmen, so dreaded, when arrayed in the lists, 
shrank at the first onset, and stood in a row with their 
heads down, to be stuck in the back by the valiant 
Portuguese, and were all killed ina moment. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience was tremendously funny; and 
when they called for the author, the poor man presented 





| places, 


the present wet and unfavourable weather these 
telegrams have been talked about in very remote 
One of the Jatest being spoken of in the 
presence of an old Yorkshire farmer’s wife, she 
said, “I do wish God Almighty would take the 
weather into his own hands, and not leave it to 
these Americans.” ELLcee. 
Craven. 


Wo HAS NOT HEARD OF THE “ MISTLETOE 
Boven ”?—I was told lately of an accident that 
happened a number of years ago in Glasgow, closely 
resembling this story. A Mr. Wilson, a Glasgow 
merchant, used a number of horses in his business. 
One day his three sons and a number of other 
boys were playing hide-and-seek in the stables 
and lofts, and when it was the three brothers’ tur® 
to hide, they cried out that they were ready; but 
though the others searched high and low, turned 
over all the straw, searched among the hay and 
everywhere they could think of, the boys could 
not be found, and they were not found till the 
horses came back to the stable, when one of the 
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carters, going to feed his horses, opened a corn- 
bin. It was in three compartments, each nearly 
empty, and there he discovered the three boys— 
the eldest, in the centre division, was still alive, 
the other two dead. They had jumped in there to 
hide, the hasp had caught on the staple and held 
the lid down, and they were suffocated. They had 
been religiously trained, and the eldest said that 
he heard his brothers praying and saying over 
their hymns before dying. J. R. Hate, 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Sm Peter Daniet, Kyicut, Alderman of 
the City of London, and M.P. for Southwark 
with Anthony Bowyer, 1685-88.—I should be 
much obliged for any information respecting him. 
His will is dated March 6, 1698 (2 William IIL), 
and proved May 18, 1700. He possessed a house 
in Gravesend, which is still standing, and is one 
of the most interesting in the town. It isa build- 
ing of two stories, red brick, situate No. 21 in 
West Street, but now divided into two tenements; 
and on the front is carved in the brickwork the 
representation of a mermaid, together with the 
initials L. D. and the date 1688. The house must 
have been of a much earlier date, for there is a 
token engraved in Cruden’s History of Gravesend 
(p. 363) with this inscription ;: “ At the Mermaid 
in Gravesend. 1656. P. I. D.” I purchased this 
house myself in June, 1874, but have since disposed 
of it; and I caused photographs to be taken of 
the carved mermaid for preservation. The casual 
visitor to Gravesend will do well just to glance 
at this curious old house in his perambulations. 
The initials on the token of 1656 plainly point to 
® Daniel, as also those accompanying the brick 
carving. The earliest title deed extant respecting 
the property is a release, dated March 18, 
1707, between Lionel Daniel, of Clapham, co. 
Surrey, Esq., and Benjamin Daniel, of London, 
Gentleman—the only two surviving sons and co- 
heirs of Sir Peter Daniel, late of Clapham afore- 
said, Knight, and only brothers and coheirs of 
William Daniel, Esq., who died without issue—of 
the one part, and Stephen Allen, of Gravesend, co. 
Kent, bricklayer, of the other part ; conveying to 
Allen in fee, inter alia, “all that messuage or 
tenement, with the appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, situated, lying, and being in West Street 
in Gravesend, in the counfy of Kent, commonly 
called or known by the name of the Mermaid.” 
In 1727 the house belonged to Lawrence Holker, 
Doctor of Physic ; it then passed through several 
devolutions, until it came into the possession of 





Samuel Man, baker, of Gravesend, in the year 
1801. From his descendants it came to me by 
purchase ; but I did not retain it long. Any 
information concerning the Daniel family will be 
acceptable. W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


Were THE Essenes Sun Worsurrrers ?—Dr. 
Theodor Keim asserts that they were. In his 
History of Jesus of Nazara (I quote from the 
translation published by Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate) he says of them : “ They were Jews, and yet 
separated themselves from their nation; wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, and yet prayed like the 
Gentiles to the sun.” And again, “ They regarded 
light with special reverence, as the pure ethereal 
element. Hence their remarkable and quite un- 
scriptural sun cultus” (vol. i. pp. 365, 373). I 
have looked up all the passages in Josephus where 
the Essenes are referred to, and cannot find a 
single word to justify this stigma on a people who, 
for their many excellences, deserve, if ever people 
did, the name of “ Christians before Christ.” The 
only passage which gives the smallest countenance 
to Dr. Keim’s assertion occurs in B. J,, ii. 8, 5 :— 

“ As for their piety towards God it is very extraor- 

dinary : for before sun-rising they speak not a word about 
profane matters, but put up certain prayers, which they 
have received from their forefathers, as if they made 
supplication for its rising.” —Whiston’s Josephus. 
If a charge of sun cultus can be founded on such 
a passage as that, much more might Goethe be 
called a worshipper of the sun, on the strength of 
what he once said to Eckermann :— 

“Tf I am asked whether it is in my nature to pay 
Jesus devout reverence, I say, ‘ Certainly.” I bow before 
him as the divine manifestation of the highest principle 
of morality. If I am asked whether it is in my nature 
to revere the sun, I again say, ‘Certainly.’ For he is 
likewise a manifestation of the highest being, and indeed 
the most powerful which we children of earth are per- 
mitted to behold. I adore in him the light and pro- 
ductive power of God, by which we all live and move 
and have our being—we and all the plants and animals 
with us.” —Conversations with Eckermann, Bohn, p. 567. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Name or Artist Wantep.—Can any of your 
artistic correspondents furnish me with the name 
of the artist of a full-length portrait, time of 
Henry VIII., circa 1530 to 1540, of a Kentish 
knight, who was captain of Calais about that 
time? The portrait is a full length, the size 
of life, in military court costume of the period, 
the scarf, which is of gold thread, having worked 
in embroidery the badges of the white rose and 
the pomegranate, suggestive of the insignia of 
Henry VIL., and Elizabeth of York, his queen. In 
the corner of the picture at the top, over a device 
of fleur-de-lys and in fan shape, are three repre- 
sentations of fire and smoke, suggestive of an 
explosion, and under all the legend or motto, 
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“Sans orage,” the interpretation being that the 
town (query Calais) was taken without storm. It 
is not improbable that this device may be the 
means of identifying the picture in question. 

J. R. Scorr, F.S.A. 


Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


“ Warisn.”—Can any one give me examples 
of this word beyond that in Holland’s Pliny, 
“who warish and cure,” bk. vii. c. ii. K, p. 154? 
The meaning is plain, but I was puzzled with its 
etymology till Mr. W. G. Stone suggested that it 
was an English formative from the French guérir 
I am aware of Halliwell’s waresche and (Ritson’s) 
warist. B. Nicnorson. 


Cecity Boteyy.—Can any reader give me any 
further information respecting the Cecily Boleyn 
whose epitaph I have copied below? Blomefield 
states (in his History of Norfolk, 1806, vol. vi. 
p. 387) that Cecily, daughter of Geffrey Boleyn, 
is buried in Blickling Church; but this seems 
apparently an error, as the brass there is to 
“Cecilie Boleyn, Suster (sic) to Geffrey Boleyn.” 
I gather from Blomefield that [Sir] Geffrey Boleyn, 
Kt., was Lord Mayor of London in 1457. He 
acquired the manor of Blickling, Norfolk, and 
died about 1463. It was his grandson, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn [son of Sir William], who was father to 
Queen Anne Boleyn. Blomefield does not give 
the inscription on Cecily Boleyn’s brass, but I 
made the following copy of it when the British 
Archeological Association (by the kind invitation 
of the Marchioness of Lothian) visited Blickling 
Hall and Church on August 20, 1879. 

The brass is on the floor before the chancel steps, 
and has a full-length female figure, with this 
inscription in three lines below :— 

“Here lyth Cecilie Boleyfi Suster to Geffrey Boleyn 
lord of the muii of Blyclyng | whiche Cecilie decessed in 
hyr maydenhode of the age of ] yeeres the xxvj day of | 
Junii the yeer of our lord meccelviij whos soule god 
pardoune. Amen.” 

It is curious that the name of the month (ap- 
parently “ Junii”) should be in Latin, when all 
the rest of the inscription is in English. 

H. W. Henrrey. 


Sir Grorcre Cornyewart Lewis.—Can any of 
your readers give the inscription on the monument 
to Sir George Cornewall Lewis in Hereford? It is 
in Latin and particularly concise and appropriate. 

Z. 


Gates or Parpoy.—Can Mr. Mackenziz 
Watcorr or any other learned archxologist give 
me any information respecting the gates of pardon 
which are to be found in some cathedrals in 
Spain, but not elsewhere, as far as I can ascertain ? 
I believe some ceremonies take place on certain 
occasions at the puerta de perdon—such as general 
absolution of multitudes, somewhat after the 


fashion of the Papal benediction formerly given 
from the loggia of St. Peter's. INQUIRER. 


Canerrar.—In Hilda among the Broken Gods, 

p. 46, I read :— 
“T had called her Caberfae, 
She looked so like a startled deer.” 

Who was Caberfae ? A. L. Marueyw. 

Oxford. 

[The Highland designation of the chiefs of the clan 
Mackenzie, from the “‘stag’s head cabossed” in their 
arms. | 


Genera Lasce.ies, oF Wuitpy.—Who were 
his parents, and are there any descendants of this 
noted officer ? E. C. 


Tne tate Sir Rowranp Hiri.—Was Sir 
Rowland Hill a descendant of Rowland Hill, the 
great preacher ? Z. 

(Certainly not a descendant, according to the notice 
in the Times, though the Christian name might indicate 
a claim to consanguinity. | 


Porms sy Toomas Warton, Vicar or Basine- 
STOKE, DIED 1745.—Wooll, at p. 1. of his Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of Joseph Warton, D.D., 1806, 
states that shortly after the death of the above a 
volume of his poems was published by subscription, 
under the direction of his son Joseph. Is this 
volume known? Lowndes describes a book which 
I think must be the one in question, viz. Poems on 
Several Occasions, London, 1748, 8vo., but heascribes 
it to Thomas Warton the younger, Poet Laureate. 
The memoir of the latter, prefixed to Cooke’s edition 
ef his Poems, 1800, gives the date of publication 
of the father’s poems as 1748, and so far confirms 
Lowndes, but Lowndes goes on to state that further 
editions of the same work, with additions, appeared 
in 1777 and 1791. These latter two are certainly 
the poems of the Laureate, not those of his father. 
Will some one set the matter right? H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Juan pg Vatpes.—A little polychromic, half- 
length wooden “ Mater Dolorosa” by this artist 
has been mentioned recently in a contemporary, as 
being one of those “ wondrous carvings which are 
only to be seen in Spain.” I have often thought 
it very absurd that in the octagon room at the 
National Gallery, or at South Kensington, with 
more, though still bad, light, we have not photo- 
graphs of all the noticeable pictures in the world ; 
but certainly we ought to have photographs of all 
sculptures in the world, for solid form can always 
be photographed where colour cannot. Bat what 
are those carvings that can only be seen in Spain? 
Are they starveling things such as may be seen in 
the German angularities of Diirer (not without 
feeling), or realities such as were painted by 
Velasquez, De Goya, and Murillo (when secular 
and vivacious, for Murillo is false when he paints 
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Holy Families without a becoming ideal)? Here in 
England, I think, we bave no idea at all of Spanish 
sculpture or Spanish carving, and that Valdes was 
great as a painter, sculptor, and architect is known. 
Verbruggen is in the Belgian towns noble in what 
may be called elevated upholstery sculpture, but 
of art expression he has none. Let us hear, if 
possible, more about Spanish sculpture. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Lusex.—Bacon (Apothegmes, vol. i. 
Montagu’s edition of 1825) tells that— 

“King James as he was a prince of great judgment, 
so he was a prince of a marvellous pleasant humour ; 
and there come into my mind two instances of it. As he 
was going through Lusen by Greenwich he asked what 
town it was. They said Lusen. He asked a good while 
after, ‘ What town is this we are now in?’ They said 
still twas Lusen. ‘On my so'l,’ said the king, ‘I will be 
king of Lusen.” 

Allow me to ask Mr. Watrorp or other learned 
topographers who write to “N. & Q.” “what town 
it was.” Can Lewisham be meant ? 

H. C. DEeLEvINGNE. 

Woodbridge Grammar School. 


Tae “Lapyrintaus” &c, sy T. C.—John 
Milner, B.D., was engaged at the time of his death, 
1702, on Animadversions upon T. C.’s Labynrithus 
Cantuariensis. Who was T. C., and what was the 
nature of his work ? » ea 


413, 


“Le Novveau | ARMORIAL | VNIVERS#L; | contenant 
| les Armes et Blazons | des Maisons Nobles et illustres | 
de France | et autres Royaumes et Estats de |’ Europe, | 
avec une parfaite Connvissance de |'Art du Blazon, | Re- 
presenté par un grand nombre | de Planches en Taille- 
douce. | Reueu, corigé et augmenté | d’un Discours fort 
ample pour trouver et expliquer le nom | de chaque 
famille. | A Paris, | chez Pierre Bessin, au Paruis Nostre 
Dame 4 | l'image Sainct Pierre. M.p.c.cxur. Privilege 
du Roy.” 

I have met with the above book, which I cannot 
find mentioned in any of the usual catalogues. I 
am told it is very rare. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to give me information re- 

H. J. 


specting it. 


Autnors or Booxs WanTep.— 

Thae Cronies o’ Mine and The Schoolmaster.—Will any 
one kindly oblige me with the words, or at least tell me 
where I can find them, of the two Scotch songs above ? 

JONATHAN BovucwiEr. 

Peggy the Pride of Battersea.—Where can I find the 

words of this song ? G. A. M. 


Avrnors or Quoratioss WanTED.— 
“ Behold Augusta's glittering spires increase, 
And temples rise, the glorious works of peace,” &c. 
SaMUEL PoyyTER. 


“Tanna bar the door.” This is supposed to be said 


a, 4 mother unwilling to fasten the door on a dead 
ild’s spirit, and to be written by a Yorkshire poet. It 
Joun R, Inckam, 


sounds Scutch. 





Replies. 


BEILBY PORTEUS. 
(5™ S. xii. 164.) 

The chief facts recorded as to the early life of 
Porteus are : 1752, A.B. and Newcastle Medallist ; 
1755, A.M. ; 1759, Seaton Prize for poem on Death ; 
1760, epitaph on George II.; 1761, sermon on 
“Character of King David”; 1762, Chaplain to 
Abp. Secker—-Rector of Wittersham. It is said 
that the sermon on David led to his introduction to 
the archbishop, and he says himself, in the Life of 
Secker, “To his kindness, under Providence, 1 owe 
my first establishment, and much of my subse- 
quent success in life.” Secker died in 1768, and 
Porteus was appointed chaplain to the king the 
following year. It is said that the queen was 
much pleased with his ministrations during an 
illness, and it is generally stated that he owed his 
elevation to the see of Chester in 1777 to the direct 
influence of the queen. (See Public Characters, 
1798-9, pp. 155-62, and European Magazine, 1795, 
p. 220.) 

Not having seen the remarks by Thackeray, I 
do not, of course, presume either to defend or to 
condemn him, but if, as is probably the case, he 
was referring to the epitaph on the late king, 
which begins :— 

“ This marble boasts what once was truly great, 

The friend of man, the father of his State. 

To check Ambition in its wild career ; 

To wipe from Misery’s eye the starting tear ; 

By well plann'd laws Oppression to control, 

By kindest deeds to captivate the soul ; 

Stern Justice’ sword to guide with Mercy’s hand 

And guard the freedom of a glorious land : 

These were his arts—these Heaven approv’d and shed 

Unnumber’d blessings on his hoary head,” 
and which ends with a splendid compliment to the 
new king,—then if Thackeray considered that the 
young divine wrote these lines not because he felt 
them to be true, but merely in compliance with the 
odious custom of the period, in hopes of pleasing a 
patron, who can wonder if he expressed strong 
disgust ? These royal poems were certainly not all 
without effect ; and though in the case of Porteus 
neither his epitaph on George II., which is poor, 
nor his prize poem on Death, which is very far 
from poor, led to his bishopric, yet it is not at 
all impossible that both were seen by the young 
king, and left a favourable impression on his mind, 
not without influence when the name of Porteus 
was subsequently mentioned to him as worthy to 
be a royal chaplain. In the so-called Scandalous 
Peerage of 1808, Bishop Porteus is mentioned with 
the most unqualified praise ; amongst other things 
remarked on are his remonstrances against the 
Sunday evening promenades on the Terrace at 
Windsor. As a small addition to the valuable list 
of references may I mention the Monthly Negazine 
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for 1809, pp. 464-9, and the Memoirs of Lord 
Teignmouth, 1843? 


In a short memoir of Porteus, in the New 
London Magazine for 1788, it is said that as royal 
chaplain “ he had been particularly noticed by the 
queen, who usually sent for him in her lyings-in, 
and other indispositions, to read prayers to her, 
aud perform other holy offices. The genuine piety 
and _ devotion he discovered on these occasions, 
together with the part he took in recommending 
the observance of Good Friday and fast days, 
were the steps which first influenced the royal 
family in his behalf, and led to his present exalted 
position....He used to be called the queen’s 
bishop.” Epwarp Sotty. 


To Pror. Mayor’s comprehensive and valuable 
note I would add a few extracts from my list 
of Northamptonshire worthies, Bp. Porteus having 
been a prebendary of Peterborough. 


Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 1802; second 
ed., 1802 ; fifth ed., 1803; eighth ed., 1805; eleventh ed., 
1810 ; fourteenth ed., 1815; fifteenth ed., 1819; another 
ed., 1823; seventeenth ed., 1823; another ed., 1524. 

An Earnest Exhortation to the Religious Observance 
of Good Friday, 1776; second ed.,1777; fourth ed., 1781; 
eighth ed., 1:00; eighteenth ed., 1827. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Sons of the Clergy, May 9, 1776. 1776. 

A Summary of the Principal Evidences for the Truth 
and Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation; third 
ed., 1800; new ed., 1803; eleventh ed., 1808; new ed., 
1809; fourteenth ed., 1815; new ed. 1818; new ed., 
1819; fifteenth ed., 1820; new ed, 1820; sixteenth ed., 
1826; new ed., 1830. Evidences of the Christian Reli- 
gion, 1815, vol. iii. 

Life of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
Rev. J. Fleetwood, B.D.; also Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, by Beilby Porteus. 1850 

Sermons on Several Subjects, 1783; second ed., 1783; 
third ed., 1783; fifth ed., 1787; eighth ed, 1797; ninth 
ed., 1803 ; eleventh ed., 1808 ; another ed., Dublin, 1794. 

Extract from Sermon XVIII., by Beilby Porteus; 
Sermons on the Loss of Friends, 1819, p. 307. 

Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, 1781. 
Chester, n.d.; London, 1803. 

Reasons against Emancipating the Roman Catholics, 
eecond ed., 1812. 

Tracts on Various Subjects, 1807. 

Works of the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, 6 vols., 
1811; 6 vols., 1816. 

Letter to the Governors, Legislatures, and Proprietors 
of Plantations in the British West India Islands, 1808 

Two Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, second ed., 1772. 

A Sermon preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, July 5, 1767. 1767. 

Sermon preached before the Incorporated «ciety for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, Feb. 21, 1783. 1783. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, Mpcexe. 1790; second ed., 1791. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, 1798 and 1799. 1799. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, 1803. 1804. 

Sermon preached before the House of Commons at 
St. Margaret's, Weetminster, January xxx., 1767 ; second 
ed., 1767. 








The Beneficial Effects of Christianity on the Tempora 
Concerns of Mankind, fifth ed., 1808. 

Death, a Poetical Essay, second ed., Cambridge, 1759; 
third ed., Cambridge, 1760; fourth ed., Cambridge, 1762; 
fifth ed., London, 1772; a new ed., London, 1808. 

A Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of St, 
Paul, London, April 23, 1789; second ed., 1789. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in the Abbey Church, Westminster, Jan, 30, 
1778. 1778. 

A Sermon, ditto, Feb. 10, 1779. 1779. 

Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of England, 
by Thomas Secker, published from the Original MSS. by 
Beilby Porteus; second ed., 1769; seventh ed., 1791: 
eighth ed., 1799 ; twelfth ed., 1814; thirteenth ed., 1818; 
a new ed., 1840; another ed., 1850. 

Sermons on Several Subjects, by Thomas Secker, pub- 
lished from the Original MS. by Beilby Porteus, 1770; 
second ed., 7 vols,, 1771. 

A Brief Confutation of the Errors of the Church of 
Rome, extracted from Archbp. Secker's Five Sermons 
against Popery, second ed., 1796. 

Archbishop Secker’s Five Sermons against Popery, 
arranged under different heads by Beilby Porteus, a new 
ed., 1835. 

Kight Charges delivered to the Clergy of the Dioceses 
of Oxford and Canterbury by Thomas Secker, published 
from the MS. by Beilby Porteus, 2 vols., 1759; fifth ed, 
1799. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. Dr. Beilby Porteuz on the 
Subject of his Citation of the Writer before the Spiritual 
Court, by Francis Stone, 1807. 

The Works of Thomas Secker, published from the 
Original MS. by Beilby Porteus, third ed., Dublin, 1775; 
new ed., 6 vols., 1825. 

A Review of the Life and Character of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Secker, by Beilby Porteus, fifth ed., 1797. 

Life of the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, by Rev. 
Robert Hodgson, 1811; fourth ed., 1813; fifth ed., 1821. 

Life of Dr. Beilby Porteus, by a Lay Member of 
Merton College, Oxford, 1810. 7 

Account of Beilby Porteus: A Cabinet of Portraits, 
p. 25; A Catalogue of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors 
of Great Britain, 1788 ; Clissold’s Lamps of the Church, 
1863, p. 69. 

Bishop Porteus charged with Toadyism, “‘ 
3" 8. ii, 361, 414. pies 

Notice of Family of Bishop Porteus, “ N. & Q,” 3° 8. 


iii, 70, 257. 


N. & Q,” 


Joun TaYLor. 
Northampton, 


“N. & Q.” has “long hands.” A day or two 
after my notice of Porteus appeared I received 
from a venerable lady, of whom I had long lost 
sight, the following interesting reminiscences, 
which may be thrown into the scale against the 
sarcasms of Walpole and Thackeray :— 

“ Many years ago (at least forty years) I was staying 
with a fiiend at Sevenoaks, and I remember making an 
excursion to Sundridge and Ide Hill. It is so very Jong 
since that I may be mistaken, but I fancied that Bp. 
Porteus had held the living of Sundridge. There was ® 
small church at Ide Hill, where I saw the peapeey 
(or curate), an aged man. He pointed out to me - 
bishop’s place of burial in the churchyard, a —— 
a simple headstone, he having desired to be buried wit 
the burial of a poor man,’ I had an idea that Sundridge 
was a favourite residence of the bishop's.” 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 
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Barty Boox Avcrions: Rare CaTaLocues 
5" S. xii. 28, 95, 103, 171.)—Perhaps it may be 
worth noticing that the amusing poem in Latin 
hexameters, Auctio Davisiana, alluded to by your 
correspondent, may be found in Muse Anglicane, 
editio quinta, vol. i. pp. 173-89, and is one of very 
considerable length. The names appended to it 
are :— 

Arthurus Keye, Armig. 
Waller vey peg 

. Stradiing, rmig. we 
oy many od ex Ede Christi, 
Christ. Codrington, Armig. 
Gul. Woodward, Armig. 

The poem is in the form of a dialogue, but the 
names subscribed do not in the least degree prove 
that it was written by any of them. In the same 
book are several pieces of a similar character, 
supposed to have been written by eminent classical 
scholars of that day merely for the purpose of being 
recited in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford by 
younger members of the university. Copies of the 
book are, it is said, in existence having in MS. 
the names of the real authors, or those to whom 
the paternity of these poems was usually assigned. 
From the initials V. B. affixed to the prefatory 
note, this book seems to have been edited by the 
well-known classical scholar Vincent Bourne, who 
died in 1747. It is almost unnecessary to observe 
that Christopher Codrington, whose name occurs 
in the above list, was the well-known founder of 
the college in Barbadoes which bears his name, and 
of the Codrington library at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. He was born in 1668, and died in 1710. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In the catalogue of the library of John Lloyd, 
Bishop of St. Davids, mentioned above (p. 95) as 
sold by auction in 1699 by John Bullord at Tom’s 
Coffee House, there occurs a curious list (p. 59) of 
early book sale catalogues. It is headed “ A Col- 
lection of Catalogues in Quarto and Octavo, some 
of them being priced.” The catalogues are about 
eighty-five in number, the mass ranging in date 
from 1676 (Lazarus Seaman) to 1697. There are 
only five earlier items, which though sale are pro- 
bably not auction catalogues. Another good but 
more recent list of old catalogues occurs at p. 34 of 
Thorpe’s Catalogue for 1851, in which lot 290 
consists of forty-three items, dating from 1637 to 
1698. Here again the catalogue of Lazarus Sea- 
man* seems to be the first indubitable auction 
tale, There occurs also this Oxford item, which 
may interest Fama, unless it be the same as Thos. 





* Lazarus Seaman is not noted by Lowndes, but he 
published in 1647 a quarto tract entitled A Vindication 
of the Judgement of the Reformed Churches, &c., concern- 
9 Ordination, dc. It is an odd mode of obtaining 

ous notice to be the first known Englishman 
whose books came to the hammer. 


Bowman’s sale, which he mentions as also occurring 
in 1687 : “Catalogus librorum in omni facultate 
insignium quorum auctio (in gratiam et commodum 
celeb, Acad. Oxon.) habebitur in High Street, 
Oxon., 1687.” The Lowndes of the future may 
well devote a page or two to a carefully compiled 
enumeration of these seventeenth century book 
catalogues. The same names recur so frequently 
that I fancy a list of 150 would exhaust all that 
are known. A. 


Snowers or Sutpnur (5S. x. 495; xi. 155, 
518 ; xii. 35.)}—Jaypee has only anticipated me 
in calling attention to the supposed identification 
of the alleged sulphur with pine pollen. The 
writer of the letter in the Times (Mr. P. Herbert 
Carpenter) goes into the subject at greater length 
in Nature of June 26. The question is even 
more interesting as one of evidence than as touching 
a phenomenon of nature. Mr. Herbert Carpenter 
evidently considers that he has completely exploded 
the notion of the deposit being sulphur, and of 
course moralizes on the credulity that gave credence 
to it. Mr. Carpenter placed the dust under the 
microscope, and confidently identifies it with the 
pollen either of the Pinus pinastris or of the Pinus 
sylvestris. He tells us that “two of the Windsor 
doctors, both practised microscopists, at once came 
to the same conclusion.” But he does not say 
that he or they applied any other tests, though 
adding, with scientific fairness, that ‘‘a local 
chemist and druggist is said (on good authority) to 
have supported the sulphur theory.” He tells us, 
moreover, that an F.R.G.S. residing near Carlow, 
in Ireland, had written to him, on seeing his letter 
in the Times, describing an extensive fall of sulphur 
in that neighbourhood, and forwarding a specimen 
of its incrustations on a leaf. This also, on 
microscopic examination, turned out to be pine 
pollen. So we have the evidence of a chemist, 
who would naturally, one must suppose, have 
tested the deposit chemically, and now that of Mr. 
Payne, who tasted it, in favourof its being sulphur, 
against the microscopic examinations of competent 
observers. But we are not sure that the chemical 
test was applied, and as regards Mr, Payne’s 
evidence, it is a well-known fact that a particular 
taste or smell, or even acute local pain, may be 
occasioned by suggestion. In his Mental Physi- 
ology Dr. W. B. Carpenter gives many interesting 
cases of this, and in mesmeric experience it is 
a very common phenomenon. Mr. Herbert 
Carpenter says that the villagers near Eton de- 
scribed the deposit as “smelling awful like >rim- 
stone,” which might also happen by suggestion 
from its appearance. Is the microscopic test con- 
clusive ? and should it not be supplemented by 
microscopic comparison with undoubted sulphur, 
and by proper chemical tests ? C. C. M. 

Temple. 
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The phenomenon mentioned by Mr. Parye 
was frequently noticed by me when in Canada, 
some twelve or fifteen years ago—invariably after 
or during an electrical storm. It looked like 
sulphur, smelt like it, tasted like it, and I believe 
it was sulpbur. Boiteav. 


“Das anpere Buca Groprant” (5 S. xi. 387, 

36.)—Mr. Kress is quite correct in his assump- 
tion that this is the original German version of 
the satirical poem of Dedekindus. The title is : 
Grobianus verteutschet durch Caspar Scheldt, 
Wormbs, 1551, small 4to. It is true that Brunet 
(tom. ii. col. 561) assigns the first edition of the 
Latin original to the year 1649; but there is 
reason to suppose that the copy which passed 
under his observation had not the last page, which 
bears the date M.p.L, which is also the date of the 
dedication of the volume to Simon Bingius, secre- 
tary to the Prince of Hesse. See The Bookworm, 
by J. Ph. Berjeau, vol. v. p. 149. A good deal 
might be said on this curious book, its various 
editions and translations, but I confine myself to 
the point in question. Wittram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Presipent Henry Lawrence (5" §, xi. 501.) 
—Archdall, in his revised edition of Lodge’s 
Peerage, says that Richard, second Earl of Barry- 
more, married first Susan, daughter of Sir William 
Killigrew, and secondly, in 1656, “‘ Martha, daughter 
of Henry Lawrence of London,” by whom he had 
twe sons, who died young, and a daughter, Lady 
Martha, who “lies buried in the church of Thele, 
commonly called St. Margaret’s,” in Hertfordshire, 
with this memorial :— 

“ Here lies the body of Edward Lawrence, Esq., and 
of the Lady Martha, daughter of Richard, Earl of Barry- 
more, by Martha his wife, sister of the said Edward, who 
deceased in the year of our Lord 1657.” 

Was the Henry Lawrence of London mentioned 
by Archdall identical with the President of whom 
Mr. Baitry writes? It would seem so from the 
fact of the latter being buried in Thele Church 
with Edward Lawrence and his sister’s daughter. 
If the President was Archdall’s Henry Lawrence 
a strange chapter in his life would seem to have re- 
mained unwritten. In 1642 Archdall’s Henry Law- 
rence was in the county of Kerry, where he passed 
amongst the Irish rebels as an English Roman 
Catholic. He was admitted into their confidence 
and employed by them as a spy to go into Tralee 
Castle, then defended against them by Sir Thomas 
Harris, of the Devonsbire family of that name. 
Although his designs were detected and some most 
compromising papers found on him (one a passport 
signed by Pierce Ferriter, the leader of the Kerry 
rebels, saying that he had employed Lawrence 
“on special occasions to advance the interests of 
Catholicism ”), he was let free and suffered to re- 








join hisemployers. It seems almost impossible that 
the writer of the Communion and War with Angels 
in 1646, and Cromwell’s President of the Council 
in 1654, could have figured in Ireland, in the 
spring and summer of 1641-2, as an English 
Roman Catholic professing to be on the side of the 
king ; for when taken prisoner as a spy in the Castle 
of Tralee, Lawrence declared that he and Ferriter 
with Ferriter’s followers were all loyal subjects, 
Impossible as it may appear, however, that the 
pious Protestant, the Cromwellian Councillor, and 
the Roman Catholic Cavalier, associate of the Irish 
rebels, could have been “three gentlemen all rolled 
into one,” the memorials at Thele and other cir- 
cumstances incline meto think that this was actually 
the case. The letter of the Queen of Bohemia 
given by Mr. Baitry shows that she was “ con- 
fident” President Lawrence was playing false to 
the Cromwellians. M. A. Hicksoy. 

P.S.—Of course I do not mean to assert that the 
President was certainly identical with the Henry 
Lawrence mysteriously engaged in Kerry in 1642; 
I have never read anything about the former be- 
yond what is contained in Mr. Bai.ey’s interesting 
note, but from the dates given in it, from the letter 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, the burials at Thele, as 
well as from the fact that the President’s mother 
was a Waller, I conjecture that this may have been 
the case. A Henry Lawrence, apparently the 
same Englishman in Tralee, in 1642, was witness 
to a lease of Kerry lands from Sir Edward Denny 
of Tralee Castle to Colonel James Ryves in 1627, 
and Hardress Waller was witness to a deed of 
1639 between Sir Edward and his mother, “ Dame 
Elizabeth Harrys,” as she is styled. She had 
married secondly the above mentioned Sir Thomas 
Harris. Is Mr. Baivey certain that the wife of 
Sir John Lawrence was of the Beaconsfield family, 
and not the aunt or grand-aunt of Hardress, the 
witness to the deed of 1639 (which, by the way, 
had its origin in an exaction of Strafford’s) and the 
regicide of 1649? 


“Drirr” (5 §. xi. 309, 417; xii. 173.)— 
Mr. Bienxrxsopr?, in his amusing and instructive 
note on this word, derives it from “the Dutch 
word in common use at the Cape,” and well 
defines it as “a ford, i.¢., a place ina river through 
which one may drive an ox waggon.” I presume 
the word is colonial Dutch, for my dictivnary of 
that language (by no means a good one) gives me 
only drift in our sense of the current of the water, 
and, what is more to the point, drift, a drove of 
oxen, a flock of sheep. In old English we get 
something like this, for Cowell has “ Drift-way, 
a common way for driving cattle in.” And again, 
“ Drift of the forest, an exact view or examina- 
tion what cattle are in the forest.” Jamieson 
also has “Drift, drove, as a driving of cattle. 
Ayrs. Acts James VI.” Zero. 
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Privitecep Frovur Mitts (5 §, xi. 29, 410; 
xii, 37.)— There were in Brighton for many years 
two mills belonging to the town. The Brighton 
Costumal of 1580 refers to the rents of the town 
mills as a source of local revenue. They were 

id to the churchwardens on behalf of the town. 

he mills stood on land to the east of the Steine 
at Brighton. Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


A Derinition or Metapuysics (5" §. xi. 468 ; 
xii. 54, 113.)—Being the “ fortunate possessor ” of 
a pretty complete collection of Mathewsiana, I am 
able to transcribe the entire passage in which is 
contained the celebrated definition of metaphysics, 
and so enable Firznopxtns to test the accuracy of 
his memory, which be will see is a little in fault : 

“Gentlemen Operatives—All the Arts and Sciences 
being purely mechanical, it follows to demonstration, 
only mechanics should handle ’em. The principal arts 
and sciences that have lately worked their way amongst 
us are buyography, topography, geography, and trans- 
mograpby, nosology, conchology, geology, and tautology, 
trigonometry, phlebotomy, craniology, and vulgar frac- 
tions; buyography, comprising life, birth, parentage 
and education, he recommends to be studied by all those 
who sell last dying speeches; topography, le says will be 
found useful to journeymen, it being a chief point in the 
human understanding ; ge-o-graphy will be found useful 
to ostlers, and livery stable keepers; he recommends 
nosology to barbers; craniology to warehousemen, Xc., 
in Thames Street and the docks; high-draw-lics to 
waggoners driving up bill; and triggernometry and the 
cannon law to gunsmiths; botany to gardeners in Covent 
garden, who daily extract the cube-root ; astronomy to 
milkmen who turn pale pourtnG on the milky way, 
and call it political economy; as for metaphysics, he 
says that is simply this, when one man talks about what 
he don’t understand, to another who don’t understand 
him, that’s metaphysics; this ends the lecture.”--JMr. 
Mathews’s Celebruted Lecture on Character, Manners, and 
Peculiarities, entitled the Home Circuit, or Cockney 
i &e., London, J, Limbird (1827), small 8vo., 
pp. 25. 

2 Wituiam Bates, B.A. 
Birmingham, 


Genius “AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
pains” (5% §, xii. 68, 97, 132, 195.)—Will 
R. F. S. kindly state where he met with the above 
words? With aslight alteration they are my own, 
and are to be found in bk. ii. chap. x. of Blue and 
Green, published in the spring. The passage, re- 
ferring to John of Cappadocia, runs thus : “ No 
man ever illustrated better the truth of the saying 
that genius is patience—the capacity for taking 
infinite pains.” “Genius is patience” I have seen 
somewhere, but the concluding words I believed 
to be my own and original. Iam aware that the 
memory is apt to plagiarize unwittingly. Cuarry 
appears in his remarks to lean towards the not 
uncommon error of mistaking facility for genius. 
Facility and rapid conception are, of course, 

ristic of genius, but the capacity of ela- 


There have been many sketchers whose friends 
exclaimed at their genius, many calculating boys, 
and many “infant phenomenons” in music, but 
out of them how many have produced fruit worthy 
of their promise? There is no genius without 
actual solid production. Facility, as a rule, remains 
sketching lifelike mackerel on the pavement, and 
is content, but genius, starting from the same 
point, never rests until it has mastered the sea 
itself. Rembrandt toiling at picture after picture 
until he produced one which satisfied his exacting 
master; Turner incessantly studying the prin- 
ciples of his art; the Herschels watching the 
skies for years ; Newton patiently working out 
his problems ; Johnson toiling at his dictionary, 
and Gibbon at his history ; Goldsmith labouring 
painfully to produce his pure and simple English ; 
Byron elaborating his first conceptions line by 
line, and word by word,—all exemplify the 
capacity for “taking pains” which belongs to 
genius, and the list might be indefinitely 
lengthened. Every one who takes pains is 
naturally not a genius—many who do so are the 
reverse ; but the restless desire to attain a higher 
standard and the capacity for working until it is 
attained are attributes of the highest intellects. 
Among living geniuses Mr. Millais is a remarkable 
example of what may be done by “ infinite pains” 
and laborious accumulation of knowledge. As 
a child his facility in sketching was extraordinary, 
but none the less he laboured at his art until his 
minuteness and exact detail became a subject for , 
ridicule with the unthinking, the result being 
a freedom of touch and accurate dash unequalled 
in British art. . F. 


Works on Extomonocy (5 §. xii. 107.)— 
Mr. Garpyer asks whether any work on general 
entomology had been published prior to Thomas 
Monffetus’s book (1634). I have referred to 
Boehmer’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Historie Na- 
turalis, Lipsize, 1786, and 1 find no special work 
on fA etn i older than his. He is followed by 
Sperling, De Insectis, Wittenberg, 1637, 4to. ; 
Goedart, Metamorphosis Insectorum, 1662 ; Wolff, 
Dissertatié de Insectis, Lipsie, 1669 ; and Swam- 
merdam, whose first edition in Dutch was published 
in 1669. A. R. 

Athenzum Club. 


Wuo was Basawa? (5 §. xii. 27.)—The 
founder of the religious sect of the Lingayats in 
the Dakhan. He was a Brahman of the Saiva 
sect, who raised himself by his ability to the post 
of Dewan or minister of Vijala, or Bijala, Deva, 
the Jaina king of Kalyan (in the Nizam’s country). 
Proclaiming himself au incarnation of the Deity, he 
founded the sect above mentioned, and, conspiring 
against his master, procured his assassination. His 





ing them to some great end is its very essence. 





nephew Chen Basava, or Basava the Less, estab- 
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lished his uncle’s tenets fully after his death, which 
took place about the middle of the twelfth century. 
See Journ. of R. Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 20. 

VE 


. . 


“ Braip” (5@ S. xii. 174.)—One meaning of to 
braid is to start quickly or suddenly (Halliwell’s 
Dict.), and I take it that in this passage the lover 
says, And at a sudden start, i.¢., quickly or of a 
sudden (as would “a feble hart”), he addressed 
her. But lest his hearer should misunderstand 
him he immediately qualifies it, “Of a sudden 
(but it was softly) I sayd,” &. B. Nicnorsoy. 


Tae Emprrorn Maximitian oF Mexico (5" §. 
xii. 149.)—Perhaps the following work may be of 
use to MeRvVARID :— 

“The Fall of Maximilian, late Emperor of Mexico, 
with an Historical Introduction, the Events immediately 
preceding his Acceptance of the Crown, and a Particular 
Description of the Causes which led to his Execution, 
together with a correct Report of the whole Defence 
made by the Advocates before the Court-Martial and 
their persevering Efforts on his Behalf at the Seat of the 
Republican Government. By W. Harris Chynoweth, 
Twenty-five Years resident in Mexico. London, pub- 
lished by the Author, 39, Lombard Street, and may be 
had of all booksellers. 1872. 8vo. pp. xix, 277. With 
map and portrait, price 10s. 6d.” 

Geo. C. Boase. 


EDINBURGH CALLED “CastTLE oF MaIpens,” (5™ 
S. xii. 128.)—Is not Spurrell’s Castell y Morwynion 
a retranslation from Higden’s Castrum Puellarum, 
and not the original of it? It is, I think, desirable 
to have evidence on this point. The original 
British name for Edinburgh is given as Maidyn 
or Magh-dun, meaning “the fort of the field or 
plain” (New Gazetteer, by James Sharp, 1852) ; 
and it would appear that Castrum Puellarum was 
a mistranslation by our old chroniclers, due to 
their confounding this Maidyn with the A.-S. 
meden, a maiden. Precisely analogous cases are 
found in England. Thus, the same etymology 
(magh or maes, a field, and din or dun, a fort) is 
assigned to Maiden Bower, the name of a British 
camp in the neighbourhood of Dunstable, sup- 
posed to be the Roman Magintum. It probably 
applies equally to Maiden Castle, a British camp, 
near Dorchester. I refrain from adding two Roman 
rectangular camps, each called Maiden Castle 
(viz. one on the Wear, opposite to Old Durham, 
and the other near Reeth, in the North Riding), 
because I have no information as to their sur- 
roundings, or that they are on the sites of British 
camps, which, however, is primd facie likely 
enough. Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


ON soME oF THE REFERENCES IN THE “ CuRIs- 
TIAN Year” (5" S. xii. 84.)—Twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity.—A friendly correspondent, C. P. E., 
has obliged me by the information that the expression 
“calm decay” was made use of before its occur- 











rence in the poem from which, as is stated in the 
note\by the author of the Christian Year, it was 
taken by him. In Wordsworth’s Memorials of a 
Tour in Scotland, 1803, “ Address to Kilchurm 
Castle from Loch Awe,” there is :-— 
“The memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in thy calm decay,” 
And in Southey’s Autumn it is :— 
“ To me they shew 
The calm decay of nature.” 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


There seems to be a difficulty in finding the ex- 
pression “Je mourrai seul” in Pascal. Whi did 
not Keble refer to Crabbe’s well-known line ?— 

“ Let's learn to live—for we must die—alone.” 


D. C. A. A, 


Tre tast Lorp Arcuer (5" §. xii. 189.)—It 
was not the last Lord Archer, but his father, the 
first baron,* that died in Oct., 1768. The last 
peer of the name died in 1778. In Barlow's 
English Peerage (ed. 1773) his seats are given as 
“ Umberslade, co. Warwick, and Pirgo, co. Essex.” 
No London residence is named. W. D. Piyx. 


Dvuevuip[=(?)Duckerr] (5 S. xi. 349.)—Scorus 
asks if Duguid is the same name as Duckett. The 
latter surname is a corruption, and was originally 
Duket, as all ancient documents testify, and is of 
French origin. The seal of Hugo Duket, miles, 
is appended to a deed of 3 Edw. I. among 
the Westminster records, Possibly the Scotch 
pronunciation of Duguid may bear a remote re- 
semblance to Duket, but none to the present 
Duckett, a name which about the time of Hen. VIII. 
was often spelt Doket—indeed, it is found written 
in no less than twenty-two different ways. 

Georce Duckett. 

{Has Str Grorce observed that in the Return of 
Members, part i., p. 416, “Stephen Duckett, Esq,” is 
given as M.P. for Calne, 1584!) 

AppiTion To Surnames (5 §. xi. 309, 387. 
437, 497 ; xii. 29, 56, 97.)—It must be a matter of 
regret to many that the queries which, under 
different headings, have appeared on the above 
subject have not yet met with an authoritative 
reply. The case of Mr. Aubrey De Vere was very 
clearly put, and may be taken as a representative 
one, but the information solicited has not been 
afforded. A.C. S. tells us (ante, p. 56) that the 
question was decided in Scotland in 1850 by the 
Lord Lyon prefixing the assumed or subordinate 
to the family or principal surname, and properly 
placing, of a consequence—T. (ante, p. 97) will 
pardon me for differing from him—the family or 
principal arms in the first or chief quarter; but 
what is the rule in England? Will not some 


[* Thomas Archer, M.P. for Warwickshire, cr. 1747; 
ef. Burke, Landed Gentry, 1879, s.v. “ Archer of Tre- 
laske,”—Ep. | 
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Jearned and courteous herald quote chapter and 
yerse and settle the question for us ? Crux. 

It may be of some use to Crux if we transcribe the 
tohowing passages, bearing on his difficulty, from Seton's 
Law and Practice of Heraldryin Scotland, 1863, pp. 395-6 : 
“of fifty-seven Scottish peers and baronets whose fami- 
lies have either changed their patronymic or assumed 
additional surnames, twenty-four afiz and twenty-three 
pref the assumed name, while in the case of the re- 
maining ten the paternal surname is exchanged for 
another. Among our untitled aristocracy the almost 
invariable practice is to afix the assumed name, ex- 
amples of the entire change, or even of the prefix, being 
comparatively rare. As in the position of the assumed 
surname, considerable variety exists in the mode of mar- 
shalling the relative arms. The most frequent practice 
appears to be to place the new surname last, and the 
new arms in the first and fourth quarters of the shield. 
By this means the more important position is assigned 
to both the arms and the surname, the first and fourth 
quarters of the escutcheon taking heraldic precedence of 
the second and third; while, somewhat paradoxically, 
the Jast in order of the surnames is always regarded as 
the principal, being that by which the bearer is gene- 
rally best known and most frequently described.” Mr, 
Seton then proceeds to give some instances of the 
yarious modes of marshalling which he has described as 
prevailing among different Scottish houses, including in 
his list the Earls of Seafield, Kinnoull, and Leven and 
Melville, the Gibson-Craigs of Riccarton, the Maxtone- 
Grahams of Cultoquhey, the Graham-Montgomerys of 
Stanhope, &c., which need not be discussed here, enough 
having been said to show Crvx that, so far as Scotland 
is concerned, nothing seems really to have been decided 
in 1850 save the course which the Lord Lyon thought 
most proper under the circumstances of the case then 
before him.] 


Count Srreet, Norrincnuam (5 §. xi. 88, 
216; xii. 38.)—Your correspondent will find a 
good deal of information about the families of 
Parravicin and Pallavicini in the Lists of Foreign 
Protestants and Aliens resident in England, 1618- 
1688, published by the Camden Society in 1862. 

Ep. Gamprer-HoweE. 


PRAYER TOWARDS THE East (5 §, xi. 427, 
490; xii. 78.)\—M. D. is mistaken. The Jews 
always face the east when praying, not only in 
their places of worship, but in their homes. This 
observance is rigidly adhered to. 

GerorcE ELLs. 

§t. John’s Wood. 


Rev. Lewes Hewes or Huaues (5* §. ix. 488.) 
—One Lewis Hughes was made rector of West- 
bourne, Sussex, Sept. 18, 1645 (MS. Baker, xxvii. 
426). The preferment may have been a reward for 
his sufferings in “the good old cause.” 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
. Cambridge, 


Heratpic (5 S. xii. 128.)—Hobson of Mary- 
lebone Park, Middlesex : Argent, on a chevron 
azure, between three torteauxes, as many cinque- 
foils of the first ; a chief chenuy or and of the 
second (The British Herald, by Thomas Robson, 


Sunderland, 1830, 3 vols., 4to.). Hobson: A griffin 
segreant, in beak a key, wards upwards (Fairbairn’s 
Crests of the Families of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Edinburgh and London, n.d., 2 vols., 8vo.). 
A griffin passant, per pale ermine and or, beaked 
and membered gold, holding in the beak a key of 
the last, is given as the crest of Hobson of Mary- 
lebone Park in Burke’s Encyclopedia of Heraldry, 
London, 1847, 8vo. Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


‘“ A MAN IS A FOOL OR HIS OWN PHYSICIAN AT 
Forty ” (5 §, xi. 425.)—Mar. Bircu will find in 
Young’s Poems, Sat. ii., end thereof :— 

“ While I a moment name a moment's past; 

I’m nearer death in this verse than the last. 
What then is to be done? Be wise with speed ; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed.” 

W. G. P. 


“Carvarium” or “Carvania” (5" §, xi. 327, 
453.)—In Dr. Quiney’s Medical Dictionary, pub- 
lished 1749, p. 65, is the following in connexion 
with the above: “Calva, and calvaria, is the 
upper part of the head, which grows bald the 
first.” Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Buriat at Niogut (5 §. xi. 349, 474; xii. 37.) 
—In examining the parish registers of Toddington, 
co. Beds, I came across the following entry : 
“ Honoratissinus D.D. Thomas Wentworth Comes 
Cliuize fidelissimus regis subditus patronus meus 
multis nominibus colendus sepultus erat in crypta 
circiter hor. 9 nocte April. 4°” (1667). 

F. A. BLAYDEs. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


Tue Mysticat MEAniInGs AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
Precious Stones (5 §. xi. 426, 454; xii. 15, 
56.)—See a very interesting lecture upon this sub- 
ject delivered at the London Institution by Mr. 
Ruskin in February, 1876, and reported in the 
Times. Epwarp H. MarsHaA.tu. 


Corious BartismMAt Entry (5™ §. xii. 26, 117.) 
—Such mistakes were probably not uncommon. 
In the register of christenings in Warminster 
Church there are two such within two years :— 

**1790, Jan. 17. Charles, daughter of John and Betty 
Haines. This child ought to have been christened Char- 
lotte, but owing to a mistake of the sponsors it was wrong 
named. 

“1791, July 31. William, daughter of William and 
Sarah Wriddick. N.B.—It was intended that this child, 
being a girl, should have been christened Maria, but 
through a mistake of the godfather it was named William,” 

Go 2. a 

“Tare or a TuB” (5S. xi. 505.)\—Mr. Wat- 
coTt cites this well-known phrase from a work 
published in 1580. Nares has one example (from 
Bale); Richardson (under “ Tub”) one (from 
Coverdale), Add Holland’s Plutarch, p. 644. 
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printed by Waldegrave, without date), p. 382. 

John Bramhall’s Consecration of Bishops (1658), 

pp. 81, 132, 137. Dodsley-Hazlitt, Old Plays 

(1876), ii. 335. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge, 


Pilkington and others being indicted for a riot 
(1683, 35 Charles II.), Mr. Thompson, counsel for 
defendants, challenges the array. The challenge 
being read in French, Thompson desires it may be 
read in English, whereupon L.C.J. Saunders : 
“Why? do you think I don’t understand it? 
This is only to tickle the people.” The challenge 
read accordingly. Mr. Serjeant Jeffries : ‘‘ Here’s 
a tale of a tub, indeed.” What is the origin of the 
saying? Had it anything to do with the recent 
Meal-tub Plot? Serjeant Jeffries was very lively 
at this trial. Thompson says: “ My lord, is the 
fact true or false? I desire of these gentlemen, if 
it be insufficient in point of law, let them demur.” 
Serjeant Jeffries: “ Pray tell me, Robin Hood 
upon Greendale stood, and therefore you must not 
demur to it.” W. G. 


“JomseD THE MasoriITY” (5 S. xi. 125.)— 
The idea is much older than the instance cited by 
W. T. M. I have met with it in the “ Epistle 
Dedicatory” of “ Hydriotaphia, Urne-Buriall, or 
A Discourse of the Sepulchrall Urnes lately found 
in Norfolk. By (Sir) Thomas Browne, D. of 
Physick. London, printed for Hen. Brome, at the 
signe of the Gun, in Ivy-lane, 1658,” 4to. * In 
addressing his “worthy and Honoured Friend 
Thomas Le Gros of Crostwick, Esquire,” the 
author says :— 

“ We present not these as any strange sight or spec- 

tacle unknown to your eyes, who have beheld the best of 
Urnes, and noblest variety of Ashes; Who are your self 
no slender master of Antiquities, and can daily command 
the view of so many Imperiall faces ; Which raiseth your 
thoughts unto old things, and consideration of times 
before you, when even living men were Antiquities; when 
the living might exceed the dead, and to depart this 
world could not be properly said, to go unto the greater 
number.” 
In a marginal note the Latin phrase “ Abiit ad 
plures” is given, as in the notice of Milton’s death 
quoted by W. T. M. This “ Epistle Dedicatory” 
is dated from Norwich, May 1, 1658, sixteen years 
before Milton’s death. The phrase is certainly 
not of modern invention. Cf. the Trinummus of 
Plautus (Act ii. sc. 2) and the ExxAnorafvea: of 
Aristophanes (1. 1073). A very elaborate note is 
given on the passage in Brunck’s Aristophanes, 
tom. ii. p. 67, Oxonii, 1810. RosT. Guy. 

Ferncliffe, Pollokshaws, N.B. 





Being Jed to verify the quotation from Littleton’s 
Latin Dictionary given by your correspondent, I 
find my edition, 1723, has, “1674, Jo. Milton | 
immanissimi Parricidiidefensor, Grammaticus, obiit | 
ad plures,” not abiit, but obiit, as you will observe. 


The Latin can be rendered, “ In 1674 John Milton 
the scholar, defender of the most wicked murder of 
the king, went to the many.” Considéring the 
context in relation to the religious thought of the 
time, not greatly changed yet, Milton’s lot when 
he departed this life was not judged to be with 
the “ elect” or the saved. W. F. 


The origin of this phrase is classical. See 
Aristoph., Eecles., 1072 (Dind.) :— 
mOTEpov 7ty)Kos dvdr ews Yimvbionr, 

i] ypavs aveotyKvia Tapa TOV TAEVN; 
Bothe, in loc., quotes Plautus, Trinumm., ii. 2, 15: 
** Quin prius me ad plures penetravi?” 

Weise, in loc., refers to Casina, prol., 19 :— 

* Qui nunc abierunt hine in communem locum.” 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. rAciwy, i. 2, ad fin., refer 
to Anth. Pul., xi. 42, xedr’ dv ixnat | és rAcéver. 
vii. 731, amxd Conv 6 radrats| doaro, Kys 
tredvev FAGe petorxerinv. 

. J. F. Gantittoy, 


“Tue Protestant Frat” (5" §. x. 451, 518; 
xi. 53, 438.)—In that quaint folio entitled Museum 
Britannicum, by John and Andrew van Rymsdyk, 
London, 1778, is an engraving of a weapon of this 
class, with the following pompous description :— 

** A flagello or flagella; very ponderous, it resembles 
a flail; its substance guiacum or lignum vitz, and con- 
sists of two pieces joined together with two short straps 
of leather, A. The piece B is half way filled with lead. 
C is an ivory ornament, and the under part D, of iron, is 
for to bang by; size half as big. Spain and Portugal 
are the places where they make the most use of it. An 
unlawful instrument, it is death to be struck with it, for 
it must certainly fracture the skull in a cruel manner. 
I have been informed for certain that they were pleased 
with the use of it in the bloody Irish massacre in King 
Charles's time, though far be it from me to advance any- 
thing that is not true. And I was likewise told by a 
very worthy gentleman that not a hundred miles from 
London, at a certain election, such a one was thought 
very proper, for when a string is tied to the end on the 
ring three or four people may be knocked down with one 
blow.” 

After all, the weapon is not uncommon at the 
present day, under the name of a swingle or a 
bull-dog, in many parts of England, in the hands 
of gamekeepers, night watchers, private watchmen, 
and others who may have rough and dangerous 
work on hand. I remember an elderly gentleman, 
a clerk in a London bank, who always had one 
hanging behind the counter, ready for his hand in 
case of need. It is a formidable weapon in the 
grasp of one who understands the use of the flail, 
but dangerous to him who does not. The most 
approved construction is when the two parts are 
united by a brace of iron staples, for then it acts 
like a pair of nut-crackers upon the fingers of an 
enemy who may grapple the swinging portion, 
which need not be loaded. Maple is a favourite 
wood to make it of in some counties. Military 
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flails were much in use in Germany and Switzer- 
land in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but 
they were generally provided with a long shaft. 
It was a Hussite weapon, and as such, perhaps, 
may have found favour in the eyes of the ultra- 
Protestants of King James I.’s time. The clumsy 
invention described in Peveril of the Peak is more 
like a chain mace, a specimen of which is in my 
collection. It is entirely composed of steel, the 
shaft sixteen inches, the chain of five long links, 
with a pear-shaped “bob” at the end nearly 
twelve inches more. This is a horseman’s weapon 
from India. I may add amongst other uses of 
the flail that it has been employed occasionally in 
Holland and Prussia, instead of the crowbar, in 
the punishment of breaking on the wheel. 
W. J. Bernuarp-Smita. 
Temple. 


TrapEsMEN’s Tokens (5 S. xi. 28, 139, 157, 
197 ; xii. 38..—The Anglesey tokens, from the first 
issue until the year 1790 inclusive, were struck by 
Hancocks, who carried on business in Congreve 
Street, Birmingham. He with his pupil and suc- 
cessor Westwood (who afterwards removed to 
Tondon) produced the greater number of the 
eighteenth century tradesmen’s tokens. 


In 1791 Matthew Boulton, of the firm of Boul- | 


ton & Watt, Soho, Birmingham, obtained the 
contract, and all after that date were issued from 
the Soho mint. The original punch and one of 
the dies used by Hancocks, and probably engraved 
or sunk by him, are in the possession of a friend of 
mine, and still remain in pretty good state. Some 
fifty years since a large number of the token dies 
passed into the hares of the late Matthew Young, 
a dealer in coins and medals, who had an enormous 
quantity struck, in many cases the obverse being 
struck upon the reverse of another token, thus 
making an unknown variety, but which is now 
known as “mules,” a very proper name. At the sale 
of his stock the tokens were sold in hundreds, being 
in the papers and as bright as when struck for 
him, the probability being that nearly all the 
“very fine” tokens are of his striking. 

About thirty-five years ago the greater portion 
of the Birmingham token dies came into the pos- 
session of a maker of button dies in London, who 
softened the dies, and after turning their faces off 
had them re-engraved or sunk with devices for 
buttons, then in fashion, and some of the old token 
dies are still doing duty in producing livery buttons. 
From the records of the Soho mint it appears that 
the following tokens were, amongst others, struck 
there : Cronebane and Dundee, 1789 ; Anglesey, 
Cornwall, Glasgow, Hornchurch, and Southampton, 
1791 ; Leeds, London, Penryn, and John Wilkin- 
son’s, 1793; Inverness and Lancaster, 1794 : 
Bishop's Stortford, 1795 ; Enniscorthy, 1800. 

re yet remains to be written a work upon the 


| However, it is not so with “othe. 


token issue of the eighteenth century, a vast amount 
of information being scattered through the papers 
and magazines of the day, and in the hunds of a 
careful editor a very interesting book might be 
produced. Mr. Batty’s work is merely a catalogue, 
without an index, of every kind of impressed cir- 
cular piece of metal which has come in his way, 
many of which are not tokens in the sense the 
word is used, if ever they passed current at all. 

J. Hewry. 


Devonshire Street, W.C. 


“Lorne” (5 §. xi. 468 ; xii. 14, 54.) —Halli- 
well is not in error in giving this as a Cheshire 
word, in the sense of “ to offer” for sale. It is in 
common use, not only in the neighbourhood in 
which Mr. Warren and I both lived, but also in 
this part of Cheshire where I live now. I am sur- 
prised that Mr. Warren never happened to hear 
it, especially as I know he took a good deal of 
trouble to collect Cheshire words and idioms. 
| But I find the same thing happens to myself. I 
have lived for forty years in Cheshire, and my fore- 
fathers have been Cheshire men for considerably 
more than two centuries, but I am still constantly 
coming across words that are new to me, and, 
turning over the pages of Halliwell’s Dictionary 
or of Col. Egerton Leigh’s Glossary, I find many 
recorded which I have never happened to hear, 
* But there 
seems to me to be a slight peculiarity in its exact 
meaning. It hardly means simply “to offer” ; 
for instance, I never heard any one say, “She 
lothed me a handful of cherries.” The word, as 
far as I have been able to judge, is always confined 
to offering something for sale ; and even then I 
have, I believe, never heard it used except when a 
price has been named. One frequently hears a 
farmer who has been trying to buy or to sell a cow 
say, “He lothed her to me for twenty pound,” or 
“‘T lothed her to him for twenty pound.” There- 
fore I would translate lothe, “ to offer at a price.” 

Rospert HoLvanp. 





Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Porticat Version oF THE Miracte AT CANA 
in GALILEE (5 §. xii. 105.)—Is there not a story 
extant that when Sir Isaac Newton was a boy at 
school he wrote or spoke with reference to this 
miracle that “ the water saw its God and blushed”? 
This, it is affirmed, was the first time his genius 
was detected : he had been a dull boy hitherto— 
was, in fine, looked upon as a dunce. This is 
a very pretty story, which I should be glad to see 
confirmed, and nowhere is the truth more likely to 
be made known than in “ N. & Q.” 

R. P. Hampton Roperts. 


“ PLAYING THE BEAR” (5% §, xii. 106.)—I long 
ago heard this expression from a Cambridgeshire 
man, and cannot fancy that it is in any way local, 
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as I have just met with it in the sober pages of the 
Quarterly Review for April, 1870, p. 549: “ The 
divinity that plays the bear with many examinees 
becomes his deus ex machina,” 

P. J. F. Gantition. 


Jop xxx. 18 (5" S. xii. 106.)—This verse is 
sometimes rendered thus : “ My disease seizes me 
as a strong armed man; it has throttled me, and 
cast me in the mad.” Perhaps Mr. Marsnaty 
will kindly tell us whether the Hebrew will bear 
such an interpretation. 

Joun Crucuitt Sixes. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


A Deep or Denization (5™ §. xii. 108.)— 
Wassenburgh is some twenty-five English geo- 
graphical miles nearly due west of Diisseldorf. 
The town lies near the river Roer, just inside 
Rhenish Prussia, and just outside modern Belgium. 
The duchy of “ Gulick” is the old duchy of Juliers, 
of which, among others, one Colombe of Ravenstein, 
celebrated by Mrs. Browning in Colombe’s Birth- 
day, was duchess. ZERO. 


“ Mopus vivenp1” (5™ §, xii. 109.)—Dr. A. 
Littleton, in his dictionary, attributes this ex- 
pression to Cicero, and translates it “ bounds of 
life,” and associates it with Terence’s “ Habere 
suze vite modum,” which he translates “ To keep 
himself within compass,” but unfortunately he 
lessens the value of his work by not giving re- 
ferences. He evidently understood Cicero’s use of 
the expression to be near to our own, if not to 
anticipate it. This is justified by Cicero’s use of 
modus in Verr., ii. 2, 48, “ Modum aliquem et 
finem orationi facere,” and in the following at the 
end of chap. xxix. in the first book of De Offciis, 
“ Ludendi est etiam quidam modus retinendus, ut 
ne nimis omnia profundamus, elatique voluptate 
in aliquam turpitudinem delabamur.” 

Jostan Mituer, M.A. 


Tarowine THe Otp SHog arrer THE WEDDED 
Parr (5" 8. xii. 126.)—I am not quite sure that 
the “old” shoe is intended as any augury at all. 
If the act could be rendered into language I should 
be inclined to think it would be something like 
this, “I would you may both live so long as to be 
as well worn as this old shoe.” In the case of 
a marriage celebrated on the Scottish border not 
long ago there was surreptitiously fastened to the 
hinder part of the carriage in which the “ happy 
pair” were driven to the railway station a tiny 
ae of baby shoes, There were others besides 
Scottish borderers at the marriage, and the thing 
may be common, and to be taken as conveying the 
hope that the baby shoes would in due time be 
prettily filled. CaLcnov. 


Joun Sanspory (5™ §. xii. 128.)—The little 
that is known respecting this writer is to be found 





in Wood’s Athene Oxonienses (edit. 1815, ii. 58) 
and Wilson’s History of Merchant Taylors’ School 
(pp. 598, 619). He was born in London, 1576; 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School ; entered 
St. John’s Coll., 1593 ; M.A., 1601 ; Vicar of St 
Giles’s, 1607 ; B.D., 1608; died, 1609. He printed 
one small tract, Ilium in Italiam O-conia ad pro- 
tectionem regis sut omnium optim filia, pedisequa, 
8vo., 1608, extracts from which are given b 
Wood. A short poem of his on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth is given by Wilson. As regards 
his tragedies there is probably not much more 
to be said than is contained in the brief notice in 
the ancient catalogue of fellows and scholars of 
St. John’s quoted by Dr. Bliss: “ Poeta ingenio- 
sissimus, cuius preter Trageedias multas apud nos 
actas.” Robert Bell, in his Lives of the English 
Poets (1839, ii. 151), gives a few lines to Sansbury, 
but seems to think more of his verses on the 
college arms and the compliments to King James 
than of the forgotten tragedies. 
Epwarp Sotty, 


ABRAHAM OrTeEtuivs (5 §S., xii. 128.)—I have 
a similar work, An Epitome of Ortelivs, his 
Theatre of the World, London, printed by John 
Norton, dedicated to “the nobly descended, and 
vertvovsly-accomplished Mr. Richard Gargrave.” 
The work is rare, but I am not aware of its value. 


Wm. Freevovse. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Fowts (5 §. xii. 127.)—The following quota- 
tion will perhaps be of interest to Mr. MarsHat: 
** They eat also Snakes and Lizards, which they offered 
likewise in sacrifice to the Sunne, whom onely they 
worshipped, and that without any image: they offered 
to him Fowles, from the Butter-flie to the Eagle.”"— 
Purchas, his Pilgrimage, bk. viii. ch. x. p. 789. 
S. J. H. 
“Upon THE SQuARE” (5% §. xii. 89.)— 
**T see, the Gods to all men giue not all 
Manly addiction ; wisedome ; words that fall 
(Like dice) vpon the square still.” 
Chapman’s Odysses, f. 114. 
“For, to the hart beyng in heauines and vtter dis- 
comfort: the beste Phisician is good and wholesome 
communicacion. Neither shall the sense be out of square, 
if ye take the Greke vocable Adyov (as in another 
| significacion it maie well bee taken) for reason.” — 
| Apophthegmes of Erasmus, trans. by N. Udall, 1542; 
“ Diogenes,” 8. 
R. R. 


Boston, 


Johnson has examples from Dryden and 
L’Estrange. Ep. MarsHALt. 


“Wicker” axp “Cricket” (5S. xii. 86.)—Not 
only wicket, but also cricket, has come to be used 
in an extended sense. Thus the reporters, under 
the heading “ Cricket,” will tell us that Mr. Steele’s 
| cricket was watched with much attention” ; that 
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Mr. W. G. Grace “ seldom played better and trued 
cricket” ; and that the All England eleven “ player 
first-rate cricket.” Cotupert Bepsg. 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Genealogist’s Guideto Printed Pedigrees. By George 

W. Marshall, LL.D. (George Bell & Sons.) 
Unper this modest title the compiler presents to the 
world the results of what he describes as “a general 
search through genealogical, topographical, and bio- 
graphical works relating to the United Kingdom, together 
with reference to family histories, peerage claims, &c.” 
That Dr. Marshall has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon genealogical students will be recognized by every 
one into whose hands this noble volume fails, and the 
wonder is how they have done without it so long. Com- 
menced originally for his own private use, and steadily 
augmented until in MS. the collections must have be- 
come unwieldy, he has been generous enough to allow 
others to participate almost gratuitously in the results 
of his labours, which must have been enormous, and 
which can be compensated only by the reflection that 
he has become a public benefactor. It is impossible to 
compute the amount of time and labour thus saved to 
the numerous students of family history, which, as Dr. 
Marshall rightly observes, forms a “by no means un- 
important part of our national history.” Until within 
the last few years each individual was compelled to 
search for himself, and days, or perhaps weeks, might 
be spent before discovering what may now be learned by 
a single glance at the pages of this volume. The /ndex 
to Pedigrees of English Families, by the late Mr. Charles 
Bridger, supplied to some extent the want long felt, but 
this work was confessedly incomplete, imperfect, and 
inconveniently arranged, owing to the fact that, although 
his publication had been announced, a rival was about 
to enter the field, and he was compelled to go to press 
prematurely. The only other similar publications 
covering ground not formerly explored have been com- 
piled by Dr. Marshall himself. AlJl these are, of course, 
superseded and rendered valueless by the work now be- 
fore us, which comprises not only all that they contained, 
but also references to hundreds of volumes not mentioned 
in them. Mr. Bridger’s 7ndex contained about 16,000 
references, while Dr. Marshall estimates his at about 
three times that number. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of surnames is undoubtedly the best that could 
have been adopted. If one, for instance, is searching 
for infurmation respecting the family of “ Goodwin,” he 
turns to this name instantly, and against it he will find 
references to the precise pages in eight different volumes 
where may be found particulars of this family, and some 
of them are books in which he would not otherwise have 
been likely to look. Asarule it may be taken for granted 
that these are all the existing works in which such 
informatio. is to be found, for Dr. Marshall appears to 

ve made h's search as exhaustive as possible. It would, 
however, be tuo much to expect that the first edition of 
a work of this character should not contain errors, both 
of omission and co.2mission, and this the compiler frankly 
admits; but, after carefully testing numerous pages at 
random, we feel bound to express the opinion that the 
errors of both kinds are very few in number. The work 
should become a standard one, and be reissued at con- 
venient intervals with corrections and additions. We 
are alittle surprised at the omission of several well known 
books, and wonder how they escaped Dr. Marshall’s 
Vigilant eye. For instance, appended to the name of 








“ Tyrwhitt” there is no reference to the eluborate account 
of the family published by the former metropolitan 
magistrate of the name. The references to “ Henzey” 
do not include Mr. Grazebrook’s volume published in 
1877, which also comprises accounts of the Tyttery and 
Tyzacke families, neither of which is mentioned by Dr. 
Marshall. The references to “ Master’ omit the history 
of that family issued in 1874, and those to “ Skipwith ” 
are deficient of the history of that family issued in 1867. 
The late Sir George Duncan Gibb would have been 
indignant if he had found his two volumes, with extensive 
sheet pedigrees of his family, overlooked in such a work 
as this. These and other similar omissions will no doubt 
be corrected in a second edition. There are one or two 
other suggestions which Dr. Marshall may well consider. 
“Tirwhit” and “Tyrwhitt” are identical, and so are 
“Tipping” and “Typping,” “ Twisden ” and “ Twysden,” 
and “Wiseman” and “ Wyseman.” There is no reason 
why they should appear on separate pages, as they do, 
but every reason why they should not. At all events, if 
thus separated, there should be cross references. We 
think also that considerable space might be saved (and it 
will be wanted as the material increases) by adopting a 
system of contractions which would be readily compre- 
hended by every one likely to use the volume. Surely 
Gent. Mag. is as plain as “ Gentleman's Magazine,” and 
Col. Top. et Gen. as “ Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica,” and Lipscombe’s Bucks. as “ Lipscombe’s 
History of the County of Buckingham,” and certainly 
“Nichols’s History of the County of Leicester” might be 
safely shorn of all except itsexternals. The first refer- 
ence to “ Haviland” might be compressed within three 
lines instead of occupying seven. The references to the 
volumes issued by the Harleian Society are somewhat 
inconvenient, as they are not numbered on their covers. 
* Visit. Notts. (Harl. Soc.),” for instance, seems a better 
formula, and occupies little more space, besides indicating 
the character of the information referred to. The 
blemishes, or, more probably, oversights, we have noted, 
do not, however, detract seriously from the value of the 
book, which ie simply incalculable, an’, while we con- 
gratulate Dr. Marshall on its production, we feel bound 
also to thank him publicly for placing it within the reach 
of all interested in this class of literary research. 


A Selection from Pascal's Thoughts. 
H. L. Sidney Lear. (Rivingtons.) 
A VOLUME at once so portable and so elegant as regards 
its type and peer, and dealing with such a general 
favourite as Blaise Pascal, could scarcely fail to be 
welcome even from the pen of a less widely known trans- 
lator. But we cannot help regretting that the work was 
not done more systematically. It would, we conceive, 
have added little to the labour of the translator, while 
it would have added infinitely to the pleasure and com- 
fort of the reader, had the selections been made on some 
definite principle, and headings been given denoting 
the class of subjects to which the various groups of 
“Thoughts” belong. We hope this may yet be done in 
a future edition, for Pascal is of classic rank throughout 
Western Europe, and is worthy of all the care that can 

be bestowed upon his works, 


Caxton'’s “ Reynard the Foxe.” Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1481, and Edited by Edward Arber, F.S.A, 
(Southgate, London, N 

Tue first prose version of the story of Reynard the Fox 

was printed by Gheraert Leeu, at Gouda in 1479, 

and was translated by Caxton within less than two 

years from the date of its first publication in 

Holland. Of Gheraert Leeu’s edition only two copies 

are known to exist, one in the Royal Library at the 

Hague, and the other in the Grenville collection at the 


Translated by 
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British Museum. It was reprinted in 1485 at Delft, and 
of this reprint the only known copy is now in the public 
library at Liibeck, while of Caxton’s edition of 1481 five 
perfect copies are known, and one (in the Library of 
Eton College) imperfect ; the one in the Pepysian Library 
at Magdaien College, Cambridge, being the only kaown 
copy of a second edition, which Mr. Blades, the best 
living authority on all matters relating to Caxton, sup- 
poses to have been printed in 1489, but asthe volume has 
unfortunately lost the last two leaves this cannot, of 
course, be affirmed with certainty; the type, however, is 
quite different from that of the edition of 1481, and is 
the eame as used by Caxton in his latest works. Mr. 
Arber has done good service in placing this very inter- 
esting work, well printed, on good paper, and. above all, 
with +crupulous fidelity to the original, within reach of 
all who care to possess it, at the cost of eighteen pence, 
on receipt of which he will send a copy, post free, to any 
part of the world. 

Tue Rivista Europea of May 16 last, we were glad to 
observe, translated our correspondent Mr. J. A. Pictron’s 
article on “ Artifex, Opifex,” &c., from “ N. & Q.” of May3, 
though unfortunately without giving his name. In its 
number for August 16 the Rivista notices the communica- 
tions of our correspondent Mr. JonataHan Bovucurer on 
Dante, /nf., c. xxvi., and says that it is unable t» confirm 
Fraticelli's citation of Solinus as an authority on the 
death of Ulysses. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. S.—The ordinary authorities are so conflicting that 
it is not possible to give more than an approximately 
accurate answer to your question. Anderson, Betham, 
Bouillet, Douglas, Noble, all illustrate by their several 
points of difference the difficulty which attends such in- 
vestigations when outside the line of the descent of the 
Crown. Anderson assigns (Royal Genealogies, tab. — 
three daughters to Robert II. of Scotland, by his secon 
wife and only queen, Euphemia, daughter of Hugh, Earl 
of Ross. These he names “(1) A®gidia or Giles, wife of 
William Douglas, Earl of Nithsdale ; (2) Marjory, wife of 
John Dunbar, who was made Earl of Murray, 1373; 
(3) Isabel Stuart, wife of James, Earl of Douglass, slain 
at Otterburn, 1383." Three other daughters he gives 
thus, without assigning them to either of King Robert's 
wives: “Jane, wife of Sir John Lyon, ancestor of the 
Earls of Strathmore; Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hay 
of Errol; N. N., wife of Sir John Keith, Marshal of 
Scotland, father of Robert Keith, who died without male 
issue.’ Betham, in his Genealogical Tables, tab. decxxv., 
assigns Jane, wife first of Sir John Lyon, and subsequently 
of David, first Earl of Crawford, and of Sir James Sandi- 
lands, whose three marriages he sets out; Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir Thomas Hay; and the unnamed wife of Sir John 
Keith, to Elizabeth Mure, the first wife of Robert II. 
He agrees with Anderson as to the names and marriages 
of the three daughters of Queen Euphemia. Bouillet 
(Atlas Universel d’ Histoire et de Géographie) appears to 
go upon the principle of assigning all the legitimate 
daughters of Robert IL. to his first wife, but some of his 
statements are in conflict with the Great Seal Register 
and other public documents. Douglas, in his Peerage, 
calls the wife of James, Earl of Douglas and Mar, 
“* Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert II.” Crawfurd, in 
his Peerage, and Rev. Mark Noble, in his Historical 
Genealogy of the Stuart Family, agree in calling the 
Countess of Douglas and Mar Isabel. Noble ssys that 





she is “ generally called by historians Euphame, but 
records of the kingdom evince that the former [I 

was her name.” After her first husband’s death 
whom she had had only one son, who died in inf 
Isabel, Countess of Douglas, married Sir John Edmon 
stone; as to which marriage Noble cautiously says, 
“ Whether she had any issue by him, or whether she 
survived him, is not certain.” It is generally asserted, 
however (eg. in Anderson's Scott/sh Nation, s.v. “ Bdmom 
stone”), that the elder line of Edmonstone of that ilk 
and of Ednam, extinct in the middle of the last century, 
descended from this marriage. The existing Edmom 
stones of Duntreath descend from a supposed cadet of 
the older line, assumed to be a younger brother of the 
Sir John who married the Countess of Douglas and Mar, 
and are themselves descended from a daughter of Robert 
IIL., Mary, Countess of Angus. In the charter, Reg. Mag. 
S-q. 169, 3, granting an annual rent out of the customs of 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, on the 
marriage of the king's daughter Egidia, her husband is 
described as “ Willelmus de Douglas, miles”: the earldom 
of Nithsdale being an error on Anderson's part. The 
date is imperfect, “ apud Sconam, 26 Dec. Anno Regnis 
8....”. The charter on the marriage of Marjory to John 
de Dunbar, granting the Earldom of Moray, is “anno 
Regni Secundo” (Reg. Mag. Sig. 88, 309). Burke only 
assigns, positively, one daughter, the Countess of Douglas, 
whom he calls “‘ Margaret,” to Robert's second wife, 
But he says “two daughters of Robert II., supposed & 
have been by his second marriage, were oneal to Joha 
Keith, eldest son of Sir William Keith, Marischal of 
Scotland, and to John Logan respectively.” The question 
still seems to remain obscure. 


F. P. B.—Before the Norman Conquest the shire- 
moot (or county court) tried questions relating to land- 
title, there being, probably, an appeal to the Witan, or 
Great Council of the Nation. From the Conquest te 
Henry IL, the “‘ Curia Regis” investigated titles, and 
there are cases recorded in which the king presided over 
the court in person, as ¢.g. in Gilbert de Balliol v. the 
Abbot of St. Martin of Battle, tried by Hen. I. (Chron, 
Mon. de Bello, pp. 105-10), Of the pre-Norman practice, 
avery interesting case is given at length by Hallam 
(Middle Ages, ch. viii. pt. i. vol. ii. p. 280 of eleventh 
edit., 1856), under date of Canute’s reign. Another case, 
cited by Hallam, temp. Ethelred I1., would seem to show 
that the shire-moot was the court generally pref 
by suitors in these cases under the Anglo-Saxon kings. 


Z.—The third finger of the left hand. We are not 
aware that there is any signification to be attached to 
rings on the other fingers. Information concerni 
rings in prehistoric and early times will be found in Wil- 
son’s « Brehistorie Annals of Scotland,” in the Jow 
of the British Archavlovical Association, General Index, 
vols. i, to xxx., under “ Ring,” “ Ring Money,” “ Finger 
rings,” &e., and also probably in Rev. C. W. King’s 
Antique Gems and Natural History of Precious Stones. 


A Reaper or “ N. & Q.” will see another leaning tower 
if he ever visits Bologna. There are others in Italy, 
besides the more celebrated examples at Pisa and Bologna, 
and there seems to be no reason to doubt that a bad 
foundation is the cause in all cases. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements sad 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exveption. 
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